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| i We are again in position to offer to the trade the product f = 
Eee 4 i of great blocks of Nursery Stock. VARIETIES are proven = r 
eye) | ’ standard varieties. QUALITY is proven S. & H. Co. qual- — 
ie . ity,—none better. GRADES are established S. & H. Co. os 
|, 3 : grades,—no skimping. PRICES are S. & H. Co. prices,— = 
4 bs) | | without fear or favor; they are just about right. = 
° Y\ Give Us Your Want Lists. ao 
‘e ae 
x sail! DECIDUOUS TREES a 
| i EVERGREEN TREES — 
4) || FRUIT TREES 4 
© Teh ns = ; = 
ae SMALL FRUITS -— 
EAL | SHRUBS and VINES = 
Hi FIELD GROWN ROSES = 
| (57 acres of them) : 


Yb. HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS 

; Peonies—Iris—Phlox 

oP | HOLLAND and JAPANESE BULBS 
LA/ GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
SEASONABLE SEEDS 
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Why Not 7o-day ? 


«| |THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


1) =| eetabtishes NURSERYMEN FLORISTS SEEDSMEN 45 creeahoupes 
“I s adil an PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 1200 Acres 
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For Season Of 1923 


Pears, Cherries and Roses 
Are 
OUR LEADERS 





A Complete Variety List 
of 


FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES, SHRUBS, PEREN- 
NIALS, EVERGREENS. 





W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


GENEVA, N. Y. 77 Years 


1000 Acres 














A General | Variety 
Nursery ‘Stock 


35,000 Norway Maple and Ameriean Elm, 
also 
Montmorency and Early Richmond 
Cherry 
1 year in car lets or less. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 





























Princeton Products 
Are 


Ornamental 


Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens of high 
grade for the wholesale trade 


Princeton Nurseries 
Princeton in New Jersey 


September first 1923 . 
a 

















-WATHENA NURSERIES 
Wathena, Kansas 
Offer 2 year APPLE in carlots 
FRUIT TREES 


and 
SMALL FRUITS 


WATHENA NURSERIES 
ROBERT N. ADAIR, Prop. 
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THE MONROE NURSERY 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


Offers a fine stock of Specimen 
Evbergreens, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. 





Will be >leased to quote on your !ist of wants. 





I. E. ILGENFRITZ SONS’ CO. 
MONROE - - - - - MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
I. E. ELGENPRITZ SONS’ Co.'s Celebrated Graft and Steck Planter end Firmer 




















Woodlawn Nurseries 
We Offer F or Fall 1923 


Apple Grafts two year and Buds one 
year; Sweet and Sour Cherries, one and 
two year; Standard and Dwarf Pears, two 
year; Peaches, one year. 

European and Japan Plums, one and two 
year. 

Barberry, Extra Strong, two year. 

California Privet, two year, Extra Large. 


Allen L. Wood, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THIS PAGE PRESE NTS 


American Nurseryman Dircetory of American Plant Propagators 


Listing Nursery Concerns Which Specialize in Production of Young Stock, 
Including That Which Has I Heretofore Been Imported 


The American Plant Propagators’ Association, Organized in 1918, Will Hold Its Sixth Annual Meeting 


in Atlantic City, N. J., June, 1924. F. W. von Oven, Naperville, Ill, Secretary 
TWO-INCH BLOCKS ONLY ARE SOLD IN THIS DIRECTORY. EACH BLOCK $6.00 PER MONTH UNDER YEAALY 
CONTRACT, INCLUDING PUBLICATION ALSO IN THE “AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN” 
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ESTABLISHED 1866 


ma spi Naperville Nurseries 


FOR LINING OUT 


Place Order Early 
LINING OUT STOCK 


Complete assortment of Evergreens in- ———Greowers of ——— 
cluding Firs, Junipers, Spruces, Pines, 
Yews, Arbor Vitaes, Cedrus, Taxus, Riotas, TREES EVERGREENS 


etc. Also deciduous ornamental trees and 
shrubs in wide variety. Your patronage 
is appreciated. 

Write for Wholesale Trade List 


The D. HILL NURSERY Co., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


_SHRUBS PERENNIALS, Etc. 
LINING OUT STOCK 


NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


Fall 1923 - Spring 1924 


ONARGA NURSERY CO. 














Write for Quotations 


The Conard & Jones Co. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 


Joe Shadow Nursery Co. 


WINCHESTER, TENN. 











GRAPE VINES 


My stock of grape vines this year will 
consist of both one and two year. The 
two year will all be from one year 
transplanted. The one year from cut- 
tings a this spring, 1922. 
Varieties principally Moore’s Early and 
Concord. My one year vines will be 
graded strong as follows: 

l-year XX—Equal to 2-year-1 

1-year-No.-1 1-year-No.-2 

1-year-No.-3 


“Correspondence is Solicited’’ 


FAIRFIELD NURSERIES, SASH 


MARYLAND. 
CHARLES M. PETERS, Proprieter. 














FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS and SHRUBS 


We are growing and offer for sale 
for 1923 and 1924 forest tree seed- 
lings and shrubs, and lining out stock, 
such as Betula Nigra, Catalpa Speci- 
osa, Cornus Florida, Elm, Poplar, 
Locust, Walnut. 

SHRUBS 

Altheas in varieties, Barberry Thun- 
bergii seedlings, Calycanthus, Deut- 
zias, Loniceras, California Privet, 
Amoor River North Privet, Amoor 
River South Privet, Spirea Van Houtii, 

Write for quotations, 


FOREST NURSERY CO. BOYD BROS. McMinnville, Tenn. 








EVERGREENS 


| SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS 
FOR LINING OUT 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LI81 


(HE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
| 


“WE GROW OUR OWN TREES.” 





CHESHIRE, ° ° . CONN | 


EVERGREENS 


Seedlings—Transplante—Cuttings 
grown under glass 


MILLIONS OF THEM 


Also a list of Apple, Shade Trees, 
Hedgeplants, Shrubs, Vines, and Peony 


Send for our latest whoiesale list. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, lowa. 





Box 402 Dundee, Ull./ | TeLePHone, NAPERVILLE No. |, Cultra Bros., Mgrs., Onarga, Ill. 
* June Budded Peach | | BOBBINK& ATKINS 
SPECIALTIES: Year old Apple Complete collection of Meend-teaved 
ROSES—Rosa Hugonis Year old Pear Rmsclcan "holly’” nicacdekarens By: 
a California and Amoor River Completa etiediion of chats Cute 
VIBURNUM PLICATUM | Hedge erAsaleas mollis, Japanese varieties, 
SPIREA—ANTHONY WATERER | | Chotee Herb ts, of the less 
WEIGELA—EVA RATHKE WRITE FOR PRICES tt 








eall on us—Ten 
ci 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


Hybrid ‘Tea Roses, budded. 

When in New York do not neglect te 
miles from New York 

ty. 











IT IS NONE TOO SOON 
to secure your Lining Out 
have good stands, a large assortment 
Seasonable weather and everything is on 
the jump. Send your want lists as soon as 
possible. Selling close on some items already 


Oriental Plane; Climbimg Roses, Wis- 

taria, Weigelia; Grape Vines, etc., etc 

Wholesale Only. 

Atlantic Nursery Co., In 
ao Me 


BERLIN 


Steck. We 


Have especially nice stocks of Nuts, Oaks. 











Little Cree Farms 


| 
Millions of Evergreens and Deciduous Trees 


| 


AT FRAMINGHAM, MASS 


Complete in grades and sizes 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Firs, Junipers, Arborvitae, Pines, Spruces, 
Maples, Ash, Oaks, Lindens, Elms, Etc. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY CO. 
419 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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AZALEA VISCOSA 


Strong 12-18 in. plants 
Heavily rooted, at 50c B. & B. 


SNYDER BLACKBERRY 
No. 1 Plants at $16.00 per 1000 


New. list of Ferns and Native 
Plants Now Ready 


George D. Aiken, Putney, Vt. 








Grown In Vermont, 























“ITS HARDY” | 
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FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 
Nurseries at 


Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 


FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


Send for our catclogue 


89 STATE ST,, 
BOSTON | MASS. 











Rosebank Nursery, Inc. 


Hardwood cuttings and small stock 





for lining our. Large stock of all 





kinds of privet, both cuttings and 


Weige- 





plants; 


Altheas. 


Spirea Van Houttii, 





lias, Complete list on re- 





quest. 





HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
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Best Tree Digger on Earth 





























Write for Descriptibe Circular and Prices 


STARK BRO’S 


Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
LOUIS!ANA, MO. 





L. R. Taylor & Sons 








Topeka, Kansas 


We Offer for Fall 1923 


Apple Trees 
Peach “ 
Plum “ 
Apricot “ 
Cherry “ 


—_——_ 


Apple Seedlings 
Japan Pear Seedlings 





























1000 BUSHELS 1923 
NATURAL 


PEACH SEED 


CROP IS SHORT, 
BUT QUALITY GOOD 


Write for Prices 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 




















W. T. HOOD & CO. 











Old Dominion Nurseries 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


We want Cut Leaf Birch—advise sizes you can furnish and 
prices. 
We offer 
Apple, Standard Pear, Peach, Plum, Concord 
Grape one and two year: California Privet 
(one year), Ameer River Seuth one 
and two year, Extra fine; Magnolia 
Grandiflora (all sizes). 
Roses (budded). 


Send Us Your Want List for Quotation 

















Completely Covering 
The Nursery Trade 


A Real Trade Journal Read From Coast 
To Coast and Highly Indorsed by 
Leaders Everywhere Is 


be American Murseryman 
Rochester, PR. VP. 


QAcw 


USINESS announcements in this Chief 
Exponent of the American Nursery 
Trade reach every nurseryman culti- 


vating ten acres or more in every State’ 

in the Union. The only publication of the kind. 
Loyal to the best interests of the trade and lead- 
er in movements which have characterized trade 
progress for a quarter of a century! Absolutely 
independent. 

BRISTLING WITH TRADE NEWS 

AN EDITORIAL POLICY OF NOTE 

ADVERTISEMENTS FACE READING 

ALL ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 

A TRADE JOURNAL THAT IS READ 

SPECIAL FEATURES IN EVERY ISSUE 
Advertising: $2.80 Inch. Subscription: $2.00 Por Your. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING Co., 
Bex124, Rechester, N.Y. 























AMERICAN NURSERYMAN ---- September, 1923 ; 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
jeet connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; alxo articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
er Horticultural associations.4 We also shall be pleased to re- 
preduce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. All photographs» 
will be returned promptly. 

Advertising—Advertising forms close on the 25th of each 
month. If proofs are wanted, copy should be on hand one week 
earlier.. Advertising rate is $2.80 per column-width inch. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it 
reaches an exceptional list and covers the field of the business 
man engaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. 
Here is concentrated class circulation of high character—the 
bie A Journal of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than 
quantity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertixe- 
ments that do not represent reliable concern. 

SU BSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will be sent 
to amy address in the United States for $2.00 a year; to Canada 
or abroad for $2.50 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, pos- 
tal or express money order is used. Three years $5.00, in U. 8. 


RALPH T. OLCOTT 








AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. An 
feralexs policy in harmony with the growing ethics ef medern 
business methods, 

Co-operation rather than competition and the enceuragemen 
of = that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of tts 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 


INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” makes no distinction in favor of any. It is unt 
in its absolutely independent position and is the only Nursery ? 
Trade publication which is not owned by nurserymen. 

SFThixs Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent ta all 
its dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the cast- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with antouncements 
from every news corner of the Continent. P 

It represents the results of American industry in ome ef the 
greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- ‘ 
tton,. 


39 State Street, , 
Rochest 








Editor, Manager er, N.Y. § 
> 
* 7 . 
Classified Business Announcements In this Issue 
AN INDEX OF CURRENT WANTS AND OFFERINGS IN THE NURSERY TRADE 

Aiken, George D........... DR SS wa cissevceatedsseues 55 Naperville Nurseries . w A, RE. sos wa dkucmnkeuweene 55 
Allen, V. R...sccccece cooce Strawberry Plants ............25. 63 Northeastern Forestry Co Evergreen Seedi’gs and Transp’ts. 55 
American Forestry Co...... 0 le 55 Nursery Business for Sale...By Rochester, N. Y. Concern....... 66 
American Landscape School. Landscape Course ..............-. 71 Nursery for Rent....... «++..By Denver, Colo. Concern.......... 68 
Atlantic Nursery Co........ WO GG sev vvcscrsverscvecss 55 Nursery Salesman Wanted..By Roselawn Nursery.............. 66 
Audubon Nurseries . Ornamental Nursery Stock ...... Te CR | ke ctceeccxceawal By Dr. Robert T. Morris ........ 73 
Benton Co. Nursery Co..... Wanted Tree Digger.............. 66 Old Dominion Nurseries..... Standard Nursery Stock .......... 56 
Bernardin, @. P......... . General Nursery Stock .......... 71 Onarga Nursery Co. Ornamental Nursery Stock ...... .75 
Bobbink & Atkins.......... WE SEE cv cnckecstsveesiswnns 55 Onarga Nursery Company... Lining Out Stock ................ 55 
Borgo, Michael N........... GRR TICGR. coc ccicsccdcceses 67 Pack’g Foreman Wanted.... By Wholesale Nursery............. 66 
Bowman, Curtis E. ......... Everbearing Strawberry ......... 73 Painesville Nurseries ...... General Nursery Stock .......... 53 
Boyd Brothers ............- Forest Seedlings, Shrubs ........ 55 Parsons Wholesale Nurseries.General Nursery Stock .......... 71 
Burr & Company, C. R........ Special Announcement ........... 58 Peters, Charies M.......... OR: a x0 su ccecteseatene 55 
Carr’s Nurseries ............Evergreens and Lining Out ...... 55. Pennsylvania Nursery Co. . Peach Buds ................eeeeee: 73 
Chase Company, Benjamin...Nursery Labels ..............+-- 69 Portland Wholesale N. Co... Ornamental Nursery Stock ....... 73 
Chattanooga Nurseries ...... Special Announcement ...........- 67 Princeton Nurseries......... Ornamental Nursery Stock ...... 54 
Se, Wis i ie Secnweedcaws Shade Trees, Shrubs ............ 73 Process Color Printing Co....Color Prints ................c0e00: 67 
Conard & Jones Company...How To Grow Roses ............ 73 Reed, W. C. & Son.......... Cherry, Pear, Apple, Peach ....... 75 
Conard & Jones Co......... Roses and Shrubs ............... 55 Rice Brothers Company..... -General Nursery Stock ........... 75 
Comtataty, BD. F..<cccvsscece Landscape Photographs .......... 69 Rochester Lithographing Co.. Colorado Plates ................. 69 
Cultra Brothers ............ VO BORE oc cscs cctsssieecsicss 75 MRockfall Nurseries ........ Special Announcement ........... 71 
Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co...Nurserymen’s Labels ............ 69 Roeding Co., Geo. C......... POON TONNER 6.0 cetncuscvecsed 66 
ee .»Growers of Young Stock ......... 55 Roselawn Nursery........... Nursery Salesman Wanted......... 66 
A ee ee ery Strawberry Plants .............0.. 71 Rosemont Nursery Company..Fine Texas Roses, Privet ........ 75 
Ce Bole Press. ..ccccccceves Horticultural Printing ............ 58 Rosenfield Peony Gardens . Select Varieties Peonies ......... 71 
Fairfield Nurseries ......... Grape Vines—C. M. Peters ....... CS Gaeta @ Gey F...ccccceses DN FOR PURe. cokes cs cndesece 73 
Fleu, Jr., Conyers B......... TO EE, anc ccs cen sekadensowess 71 Scarff & Son, W. N.. Ff. fre 71 
Forest Nursery Co.......... Forest Seedlings, Shrubs ......... 55 Schifferli Nurseries, F. E...Grape Vines, Currants, Gooseber’s.71 
Franklin Forestry Co........ Lining Out Stock ......cccccccees 55 Scotch Grove Nursery...... DVGRGTORED ocbacsoscivdvactocuans 71 
Graettinger Nursery ....... EVOPHTOORS coc cccsvcccccccwccsceves 66 Shadow Nursery Co., Joe... Special Announcement ............ 55 
Heerema, Kroon & Co....... Holland Seedling Stock............ 66 Sherman Nursery Co........ General Nursery Stock .......... 55 
Henry Field Seed Co....... Peony Divisions Wanted ......... 71 Shenandoah Valley Nur. Co.. Whole Root Grafted Apple......... 67 
Hickory Seed Co............. kee ee ree re 56 Silver Hill Nurseries........ General Nursery Stock .......... 71 
Hill Nursery Co., D......... POU WE <n cadcdcsnacwkek nudes 55 Skinner & Co., J. H......... Apple Seedlings, Trees .......... 75 
Hill Nursery Co., D......... Evergreen Specialist .............. 61 Smith Company, W. & T.... General Nursery Stock .......... 54 
Hilltop Nurseries .......... ee ee rer ete ee 71 Southern Nursery Co.... Special Announcement ..........-- 69 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M........ General Nursery Stock .......... SG Gielen, Gi Bani vs cases ccccsn , 2 - eres Ty 67 
Hood & Company, W. T......General Nursery Stock .......... 56 Stark Bros. N. & O. Co. . The Stark Tree Digger .......... 56 
Hotaling, William ........... Apple Seedlings and Grafts........ 67 Storrs & Harrison Co. General Nursery Stock .......... 53 
Howard-Hickory Co.......... PE FD kee cance sed snuieceses 73 Summit Nurseries .......... oe Re ee ee 71 
Hubbard Company, T. S.... Grape Vines, Berry Plants......... 43 Squires, Harry O........... Special Announcement ............ 66 
Huntsville Wholesale Nurs.. General Nursery Stock .......... TR 4 “VFagber, Gas Bcc ccccsccsvccis Apple Seedlings and Grafts ....... 69 
'lgenfritz Sons Co., |. E General Nursery Stock .......... 54 Taylor & Sons, L. R........ Special Announcement ........... 56 
Insurance Co. of N. America..Parce! Post Insurance ........... 73 Tree Digger Wanted....... By Benton Co. Nursery Co......... 66 
Jackson & Perkins Co. . Ornamental Stock ............... 58 Turner Brothers ..... .. Class Cloth for Hotbeds, Etc. ..... 71 
i-Fe G: S V a eds nd p xsne on Cherry Trees a Specialty ......... 75 Vincennes Nurseries. o. - SemOrry B Speelaey ...ccccccccesvas 75 
Kelley, Charles E........... General Nursery Stock .......... 71 Valdesian Nurseries ....... Re ae 71 
Keystone State Nurseries....Shrubs, Apple, Peach Pits.......... 67 Wathena Nurseries ........ 2 Yr. Apple, Fruit Trees........... 54 
Knox Nursery & Orchard Co.Cherry .......... 2.66 css e eee eeees 67 Wayside Gardens Co........ ‘Hardy Perennial Plants ......... 76 
Lindley Nursery Co., J. Van. Carolina Peach Pits .............. 67 , Wilson & Company, C. E.....Barberry Seedlings ......... .+-- (69 
Linn, Frantic Be... ccccscws 8 Varieties Budded Peach ........ 71 Washington Nursery Co..... High Grade Seedlings ............ 67 
Little Teese Faraw........... ees err 55 Westminster Nursery ..... Peach, Privet,) Shrubs ............ \67 
Monroe Nursery ........... Specimen Evergreens, Etc. ...... 54 Woodlawn Nurseries ...... Apple Grafts, Peaches, Etc....... ;54 
Mount Arbor Nurseries..... Fruit Tree Stocks ............... 73 Woodlawn Nurseries ...... Peach PIO... 22. 2g vcotels srwmecees 71 
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The The 
Preferred Preferred 
Stock Stock 


J. P. PREFERRED STOCK 


Specialties 


| 

| For FALL 1923 and SPRING 1924 | 

| include 

| HYBRID TEA ROSES 

HYBRID RUGOSA ROSE, GROOTENDORST 
ROSE, PAUL’S SCARLET CLIMBER 

| STANDARD or TREE FORM ROSES 

| CLEMATIS 


(Large flowering and Paniculata) 


DUTCHMAN’S PIPE 


(True Aristolochia Sipho) 


| BLEEDING HEART 
(Dielytra Spectabilis) 





TREE HYDRANGEA P. G. 


(also bush form P. G. and Arborescens Sterilis) 


| TREE LILACS 


(assorted French varieties) 


| together with a good general list of Roses, Shrubs, 
| Vines, Perennials, Fruit and Shade Trees. 


In planning your next season’s campaign it will be 
to your advantage to figure with us. 


-AACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


ROSE GROWERS AND NURSERYMEN 


Stock 


NEWARK NEW YORK STATE 








(i atalogues AND CAKES 


— 


Making a Catalogue is very much like making a Cake. The direc- 
tions may call for so many cups of sugar (for making a cake, of 
course,) so many cups of flour, so many eggs and the other ingredi- 
ents that compose a cake. The recipe may be definite and the | 
things get in; and yet the way they are combined and put into 

the oven and watched, can mean a first-rate cake—or just dough, | 
flat or burnt. 





Making a Catalogue is much the same. You can provide all the 
necessary ingredients: good copy, full of salesmanship, fine photo- 
graphs of the stock you want to sell, a “recipe” calling for particu- 
lar papers for text and cover and the style of composition and 
everything covered by specifications. And everything may go in— 
just as into the cake—and yet fall as flat. 


That is because the cook is rather important. 


We have a printing establishment whose work challenges any | 
comparison. And we have complete equipment for illustrating and 
printing Catalogues for Nurserymen. 

Our nursery printing department is handled by John Watson, a 
nurseryman of years of experience in growing and selling nursery 
stock through printed matter. He looks after every Catalogue 
from the receipt of copy to its issue from the bindery, complete. 

A letter about your next Catalogue will mean no obligation— 
except upon us and to give you the best advice we can (if that is 
wanted) and the best price possible on good printing. 


THE DUBOIS PRESS 


Horticultural (olor Printers 


RocuEster, New York 


Vv 




















WATCH 
FOR NEW PRICE LIST 
OUT SOON 


IF you are not on our mailing list 
Don’t fail to write today. 


INTERESTING ITEMS | 
and 


| INTERESTING PRICES 





C. R. BuRR & COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 





General Nurserymen 








| WE DO NOT SELL AT WHOLESALE TO RETAIL BUYERS 
| 








Chief Exponent of the American Nursery Trade 


The American Nurseryman 


National Journal of Commercial Horticulture 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 
38 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Subscription Rates:—$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs. fer $5.00 
Canada and abroad : 50 cents extra per year 


ADVERTISING RATE, $2.80 PER INCH 


“You are issuing a splendid Journal, covering the news of 
the trade from coast to coast.” Former President B. 8. Weleh, 
American Association of Nurserymea. 

Edited by Ralph T. Olcott, founder of Ameriean Nursery 
Trade Journalism. “The dean of Nursery Trade Journalists, 
who, since June, 1893—a quarter of a century—has boosted 
all the time for the interests of all nurserymen.”—Former 
President John Watson, American Association of Nurserymea. 


ON CAN enly act in the light of present knowledge. 

Until you know of the existence ef such a Nursery Trade 
Journal as the AMERICAN NURSERYMAN you must act with 
such knewledge as you have. 

It is for this reason that we are glad te acquaint yeu with 
this publication. It speaks fer itself; but if yeu weuld have 
correborative proel, ask any prominent Nurseryman, 


Calle for back sumbers come in almest every 
mail. Many connect Be cugeied, an ofittens Rave 
been exhausted. A Ay yd safe Bi A is te see 
that yeur subscription is paid fer in advance. 


“A paper which gives the best value for the money to the 
reader will give the best value to the advertiser as well. 
don’t think there is any argument 
this view.”—d. Dumont, Chicago, IL, im Printer’s Ink. 
































American Nursery man 
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Arkansas Nurseryman Proves Unbounded Success of Business Ethics 


In business success, in the accummula- 
tion of riches, there is certainly much more 
to be considered than the mere accummu- 
property. On every 
marked suc- 
Rule was the 
was not. 


and 
instances of 


lation of money 
there are 
cess both where the Golden 
guiding thought where it 
Success accompanied by the 

friends and acquaintances without 
tion has value so far in excess of the other 
kind that we cite with pleasure 
the case of Peter Swenson, one of the most 
Southwest, to which at- 
directed in an ap- 


hand 
and 
excep- 
special 


men in the 
recently 


noted 


tention was 


preciative editorial in the Fort Worth, 
Texas, Star Telegram, by the associate 
editor, Mrs. Phoebe K. Warner. 
Reproducing this editorial in a recent 
issue of the Siloam Springs, Ark., Herald 
and Democrat, the editor of that paper 
says under the heading, “Peter Swenson’s 


Standard:” 


Peter Swenson came to Siloam Springs 
a few years ago primarily because he was 
directed here for business reasons. Many 
of our business men and citizens have 
come to kriow him, as he has been here 
many times generally on business affairs, 
but taking time from business to spread 
sunshine and optimism among all he met. 
We of this community can enthusiastically 
subscribe to the many nice things Mrs. 


Warner said about him, and ‘ruthfully add 


we are glad Peter Swenson came to Siloam 
Springs and that we have been privileged 
to know him and learn of his life founded 


on noble impulse. 

And Mr. Swenson has his 
more material way than the knowledge of 
an ideal brought into actuality, as a visit 
to the Nursery at this time will reveal, 
and is worth the time and effort of any one 

An undulating landscape view greets the 
away for near a mile with 
standing row upon 
perfect, with no weeds 
to mar the view, will convince the most 
skeptical that here indeed is maintained 
“Peter Swenson Standard.” 

The grape vines are also an 
sight with over 600,000 fine plants 
ing in one block. 

hen the ornamental 


reward in 


stretching 
voung 


eye 
blocks ol 
row, straight and 


trees, 


inspiring 
2Tow- 


trees, flowering 


shrubs, vines and plants, covering acres 
and acres, convincingly demonstrates that 
Peter Swenson, 81 years young, with a 


life long ideal of better Nursery stock, and 


more assurance for the orchardist and 
planter, business practice founded on the 
Golden Rule, sustains the old adage “it is 


never too late to do good” and “virtue hath 
its own reward.” 

Mrs. Warner writes in the Fort Worth 
paper also under the caption: “Peter Swen- 
son’s Standard”: 

Over in the Ozark Mountain region at 
Siloam Springs, Ark., there is a wonderful 
Nursery. This Nursery has such a human 
history that it claims the right to be just 
a little different from other Nurseries. 
This Nursery originated first of all in the 
heart of a boy, or it might have been his 
stomach, since the latter is the location of 
the origin of many a boy’s first impulses 
and ambitions. 

Anyway, when Peter Swenson of Caddo, 
Tex*s, was a little boy he lived in Sweden 


plaudits of 


and his boyhood days were spent in the 
shade of “The Old Apple Trees.” At the 
age of 23 his life was transplanted far 
across the seas somewhere in the state of 
Minnesota where a few years later he mar- 
ried and established his home. But fortu- 
nately for Texas, the charms of Minnesota 
failed to hold him there. And soon after 
the establishing of his own home he heard 
the call of the great Southwest, emigrated 
to Texas in 1879, and settled on a farm 100 
miles west of Fort Worth in Stephens 
county. His first Texas home was a little 
log cabin such as exists today only in 
poetry. Here his family of one son and 
three daughters were reared. By hard 
work and thrift he prospered as most West 
Texans do even to this day, when they 
build their lives on the same foundation 
principles as Peter Swenson built his life 
and fortune. In time he became one of the 
prominent sheep and cattlemen of Texas, 
and the owner of 5,000 acres of land_ in 
Stephens county. 

Nothing so very strange or unusual about 


the history of Peter Swenson so far. Many 
other men did the same thing in West 
Texas. But Peter Swenson never forgot 
the old apple trees back in his old home 
across the seas. There they stood, 100 
years old, and as firmly fixed in his boy- 
ish memory as in the soil of which they 
were a part. Who knows what the mem- 


ory of those trees and the big red apples 
they bore have meant to the children of 
America? With such memories clutching 
his heart, Peter Swenson lived and worked 


and struggled to give to his own children 
the kind of a home he had known in his 
childhood gut he did more. Living on 
the then fruitless plains of West Texas 
he resolved if he ever did become rich 
enough to do such a thing, he would plan 
a way for all the children of the land to 


than anythin 
the joy of the 


have more apples, for more 
else in his life he missed 


old apple trees and their loads of health 
giving fruit. 

And here is where the real story of 
Peter Swenson’s greatness begins. When 
he did become a rich man he did not for 
get the children and the apples. During 
all the years he had spent in West Texas 
he had been a student of nature as well 
as of books and had gained an extensive 








knowledge of many things beside the live- 


stock industry. But not once did he for- 
get his wish for more fruit on the farms 


of Texas. So when oil was discovered on 
his ranch and his wealth suddenly jumped 
from thousands to millions was his first 
thought, “Oh, how rich I am? Now I can 
live in ease and luxury!” No, not that. 
His first thought was, “Now I can establish 
that Nursery I have longed for so many 
years and begin the work of producing 
more apples for all the children.” 

In the pools of oil that poured out on 
Peter Swenson’s ranch he did not see him- 


self as the main figure in their possibili- 
ties but instead he saw mirrored in those 
glistening pools of liquid wealth orchards 


of apple trees and thousands of happy 
children and rows and rows of peach and 
plum trees and fruit trees of every kind. 


He saw berries of every kind trailing over 
the garden fences of West Texas that have 
never yet been built. He saw his lifelong 
dream of more wholesome food for chil- 
dren yet unborn realized, and he rejoiced 
in the hope of the possibility of his vision. 


Immediately he went to work to locate 
the best place in the nation to establish 
his Nursery. After thorough investigation 
of soils and climate, altitude, latitude and 
longitude he choose a spot in the shadow 
of the Ozark Mountains near Siloam 
Springs. And there is established a Nur- 


sery that boasts it not only carries all kinds 
of fruit trees and shrubs of the Peter Swen- 
son standard but the company has adopted 
the Peter Swenson standard for all its 
business dealings, the foundation principle 
of which is the Golden Rule. 

But the Nursery he has established is 
not the greatest work this sturdy pioneer, 
now in his eighties, has done for Texas and 
humanity The Peter Swenson standard 
of success, his standard for his home, the 
chool, the church and the whole world 

as high as his ideals for the products of 


his ranch and Nursery And these human 
tandards are as deeply rooted in his char- 
acter as the memories of the old apple 
trees His standard of a successful man 


is “One who has lived well and loved much: 
who has gained the respect of intelligent 
and the love of little children: who 


(Continued on page 65) 


men 





es 





Log Cabin Built by Peter Swenson When He Moved to Texas in 1879, With His Likeness 
One Year After He Landed in America at 24 Years of Age 
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Some Observations on a Common Trade Practice 


The Non-Warranty Clause 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

May I ask room in your paper for a few 
remarks on some of the questions raised 
in your interesting article on this subject, 
printed in July “American Nursery Trade 
Bul'etin”? It seemed to me to invite discus- 
sion. My own opinion is wholly unimport- 
ant; my only excuse for expressing it at 
all is the fact that it is based on a good 
many years’ experience as a Nursery- 
man, and the further fact that it is unin- 
fluenced by any present direct or financial 
interest in the Nursery business. 

I understand the position taken by your 
article to be that the Nurseryman should 
warrant the description of the variety, 
that delivery to the buyer at destination 
is something he can reasonably expect; 
and that the refund of the purchase price 
“does not end all” and that the buyer 
should be reimbursed by the Nurseryman 
to the full extent of any loss or damage 
sustained by reason of any trees being of 
another variety than the one ordered. 

Trees, plants and seeds—things that are 
really sealed packages whose contents are 
not known and cannot be known until they 
proclaim their identity in the orchard or 
garden—have always been sold every- 
where and are likely to continue to be sold 
for what the Nurseryman or seedsman _be- 
lieves them to be, but without warranty 
or undertaking to pay the buyer damages 
should they prove to be something else. 

The non-warranty is not peculiar to the 
trade in this country although the stan- 
dard non-warranty clause in use was drawn 
by Curtis Nye Smith when acting as coun- 
sel for the American Association of Nur- 
serymen and adopted by the Association. 
It conforms very closely with the non- 
warranty used by the Nursery and seed 
trades in England and the British Domin- 
ions and differs only slightly from that used 
in other countries. The matters covered 
by the non-warranty are peculiar to trade 
in trees and seeds everywhere. And the 
non-warranty is recognized outside the 
trade. In the war, for example, seeds were 
sold by several governments and it is worth 
noting that governmental sales were made 
under the non-warranty clause used by the 
trade. Potatoes would seem to be some- 
thing readily identified as to variety; it 
should be easy to say whether potatoes are 
in good condition or not; but it happened 
that when they were sold by the British 
Government during the later years of the 
war, it was invariably under the trade’s 
standard non-warranty. 

The non-warranty is not a hard condition 
arbitrarily imposed by the trade; it is a 
part of the terms of sale, offered by the 
seller and accepted by the buyer. So it 
seems to me that your argument resolves 
itself into this: that instead of Nursery- 
men continuing to sell upon the terms and 
conditions adopted as standard by trade 
organizations everywhere, that different 
terms and conditions would be better. It 
does not seem to be a question of business 
ethics, but a question of business policy; 
not that the conditions are not carried out, 
but that the conditions ought to be some- 
thing else. 

Now, the price agreed upon in advance 
by the buyer and seller, is at present based 
upon certain conditions, and one of those 
conditions is that the price represents the 
azreed value of the trees at the time of 


purchase and not the theoretical value of 
trees of a certain variety, years later. Nur- 
serymen guarantee their trees to be of the 
variety sold; if they prove to be something 
else, the buyer is refunded the purchase 
price. The transaction regards the value 
as the price paid. The price is based on 
that agreement, limiting the seller’s liabili- 
ty. The possibility of having to pay dam- 
ages would require, as a business precau- 
tion, the collection of some sort of insur- 
ance premium and the charging of a higher 
price. How to measure that risk, would 
be some problem to work out. There are 
no statistics of any value, that I know of. 
No insurance company would protect a 
Nurseryman—even the very best Nursery- 
man,—against possible losses of that kind. 
If some Nurseryman should suddenly an- 
nounce a new plan of doing business and 
should say that he proposes to guarantee 
all matters in respect to the fruit trees 
he sells and that in particular, he will 
warrant them to bear and to be the identi- 
cal variety they are sold for or to reim- 
burse the buyer for the full amount of his 
loss and damage (theoretical, in any case) 
if they prove to be another variety, then 
I would say, without hesitation, that such 
a Nurseryman would at once find his sol- 
vency in question and his credit destroyed. 
Credit is everything to the Nurseryman. 
The Nursery business is a borrowing busi- 
ness; it has to be. His crops mean two, 
three and even more years to mature; there 
are periods of months between deliveries, 
when there is no income and yet during 
which the selling campaign requires cash. 
The Nurseryman is of necessity a borrower. 
He must show his banker from time to time, 
a balance sheet showing his resources and 
his liabilities, and the inclusion of such a 
potentially heavy liability, unmeasured and 
unestimated, (even if only remotely possi- 
ble), would at once raise the question of 
the Nurseryman’s solvency. 

Now, I do not mean to suggest that fruit 
treas frequently prove untrue to name. 
My experience and observation tell me that 
the percentage of errors is remarkably 
small; the advertising and publicity given 
to mistakes, magnifies their importance, 
while failing to give anything like the 
same publicity to the orchards that an- 
nually yield more than all the gold mines 
in the country. When an error occurs and 
damage is claimed, the amount is always 
out of proportion to the cost of the trees. 
There is the tendency of rural juries to 
consider, apparently, that beyond actual 
loss,(always theoretical and seldom deter- 
mined by expert testimony), the Nursery- 
man should be, and usually is, taxed with 
a heavy penalty for making a mistake or 
for being a Nurseryman. In New York, suit 
was brougth against a Nurseryman; it was 
alleged by neighbors that certain trees were 
untrue to name; it was not shown what va- 
riety they were; the trees had been cut 
down; they might have been better than the 
kind bought; there was no testimony that 
orchardists with the variety in question, had 
been successful with it or that their fruit 
crops had been profitable during those 
years. And yet that Nurseryman was 
mulcted in the sum of over $1300 damages 
and was at expense for lawyers’ fees and 
had to pay costs. But all the Nrseryman 
got for his trees, was $44. That may be an 
extreme case, but every case has in it the 
possibility of extremity. The example is 
offered as excellent reason for the Nur- 


seryman to limit his liability where the 
damage can be put beyond all reason. As 
a matter of fact, the non-warranty often 
fails to hold; on the pretext that the buyer 
did not read the contract or that there was 
an implied or constructive warranty or for 
any excuse that the average rural jury can 
grasp at, the Nursery firm, especially if a 
corporation is solvent, is regarded as 
fair game. 

It seems to me not to be a question of 
unwillingness to assume a risk, but of in- 
ability to know or even guess at what that 
risk is going to be. If it should be argued 
that the Nurseryman can add to his present 
price, enough to cover the possible average 
loss in mixed trees, then the proposer 
should say what that addition should be. 
Nurserymen might be very glad to sell 
their trees with full warranty of every 
sort, if they could find out what prices 
would bear fair relation to possible dama- 
ges. Certainly, present prices do not do 
that. And if he could then get the price. 
I assume it is agreed that the price would 
have to be higher; now, if one Nursery- 
man gave a full warranty at the necessary 
price (if it can be found), and if another 
Nurseryman offered to sell at a lower price, 
without any warranty, which Nurseryman 
would get the order? Such a plan would 
give impetus to the already lucrative busi- 
ness in damage suits against Nurseryman. 

Now, just a few words about the particu- 
lar points you object to in the non-war- 
anty. You say that it is absurd for the 
Nurseryman to give no warranty “ as to 
description”. Very often new varieties 
are propsgated and sold before the Nur- 
seryman has had opportunity to see them 
in fruit; because he hears good reports 
of them snd because there is a demand for 
the nove ties. In such cases, he can only 
give the introducer’s description. Most 
fruit varieties respond differently to dif- 
ferent ccnditions of soil and climate. Ex- 
tracts pvblished in the American Nursery- 
man for February, from an address by 
Prof. S. W. Fletcher of Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural College, called attention to what 
he said is the inability of to transmit varia- 
tions shown by individual deciduous fruit 
trees of the same origin. There are apples 
which, grown in half a dozen states, when 
put together on the same table, look like 
so many different varieties. I have seen 
fruit exhibits where the judges questioned 
varieties that the grower vouched for and 
premiums awarded to others tthat were 
totally unlike the type as locally known. 
No description written to fit one locality 
is going to fit what all other conditions 
will produce. You may recall the classic 
story of Mr. E. G. Hill trying to buy one of 
his own rose introductions from Mr. Hugh 
Dickson. 

The next point you make is that the 
Nurseryman should at least guarantee safe 
arrival of his goods at the purchaser’s 
home. I think that is an unfortunate prop- 
osition to advance just now in view of the 
fact that Nurserymen now and then seem 
to take exactly the same view of it—when 
they have lost or delayed shipments from 
other Nurserymen. It is all a question of 
what the price is for. Your illustration 
of the groceryman is hardiy to the point. 
Our groceryman sells me eggs and sells 
them delivered safely at my kitchen door. 
If his delivery boy drops the bag and 
breaks the eggs, I naturally look to his 
employer, the grocer, to send me others. 
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I do not ask an omelette and toast and 
coffee; I do not insist on any exemplary 
damages; I insist only that he fulfill his 
contract to deliver eggs safely at my house. 
He charges me for eggs—and for safe de- 
livery. His price covers both. I can go 
instead, if I wish, to the “cash-and-carry” 
grocer and buy my eggs there; they cost 
me less, because I have to do my own de- 
livering. I don’t buy delivery nor service. 
If I instruct the “cash-and-carry” grocer to 
call a messenger boy and send the eggs to 
me and if the messenger drops the bag and 
reaks the eggs, your argument seems to 
be that the grocer ought to give me others 
without charge. But that is a case where 
I am using—not the grocer’s service—but 
a messenger from the street, a common 
carrier. My purchase is made at the place 
of business of the grocer. His price is 
lower because I don’t demand delivery. 
The buyer of Nursery stock, in consid- 
eration of a certain price, takes delivery 
at point of shipment, uses a common car- 
rier and looks to the latter—not to the re- 


leased Nurseryman,—for loss or damage 
in transit. Most Nurserymen, when sel- 
ling at retail and to planters, sell their 


trees delivered to the planter at his home. 
All Nurserymen, as far as I know, selling 
at wholesale to other Nurserymen—and 
therefore at much lower, trade prices, 
sell on condition that the contract is com- 
pleted when goods are shipped. And in 
any case, the price is based by agreement 
on what risk each assumes. 

Nor is your inquiry about the diamond 
quite parallel. If a jeweler should say to 
me: “This is a diamond, perfect in cut, 
color and depth and weighing two karats, 
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matter,” what would I say? Well I should 
say that he was a fool or took me for a 
fool. Those matters are all things that the 
jeweler knows; he has his delicate scales 
that weigh diamonds to the slightest de- 
gree of weight; he has his jeweler’s power- 
ful magnifying glass through which he can 
detect the slightest flaw. Not only that, 
but you or I can do the same. But an 
apple tree is different. You can’t look into 
it and see the unborn fruit; you can’t weigh 
it or inspect it ever so critically or expert- 
ly as to determine beyond question, what 
variety it is and especially when it is dor- 
mant. Prof. Shaw, of Amherst, delivered 
a very interesting talk on his identifica- 
tion of apple varieties, at the last Chicago 


convention; but Prof. Shaw admitted that 
even in the Nursery rows where his ex- 
animation is made and when the trees are 
in leaf, it is not possible for him to be 
sure in his own mind in all cases. And 
realizing the larger possibility of trees be- 
coming mixed when they are dormant, 
Prof. Shaw labels them in the field with 
wired metal labels piercing the trees. I 
told Prof. Shaw afterwards that with all 
due respect for his expert knowledge of 
trees, (and I have known him for years 
as one of our foremost tree experts), that 
those who bought trees certified by him, 
were buying no more than an opinion. 


The non-warranty is apt to stand. There 
Those reasons are 
When trees are 


are good reasons for it. 
recognized by the buyers. 
sold without warranty, it is a condition 
agreed to by the buyer and seller; and it 
is what the price is based on. Other con- 
ditions would call for other prices. 
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is the habit of a few—a very few, so few, 
in fact that I can think of but one glaring 
example at the moment,—who print the 
standard non-warranty clause and then 
with studied effort and design, insinuate 
a suggestion and an invitation to the read- 
er to believe that the non-warranty clause 
is a matter of form, or unimportant, un- 
necessary with respect to their trees or not 
meant at all. It is something severely 
criticised by the President of the Ameri- 
ean Seed Trade Association at their con- 
vention in Atlantic City, as “quackery.” 
The Nursery trade is almost free of it and 
the occasional example so rare as to be 
particularly glaring. It is dishonest and 
mean; and where there is financial re- 
sponsibility involved, it is dangerous be- 
cause where a non-warranty is set down 
and then followed by statements in the 
same piece, that tend to tone it down or 
mitigate or minimize its conditions, it can 
and has been, held than an implied 
warranty is given. 


be, 


And I cannot close this without express- 
ing pleasure (not unexpected), at finding 
your entire article a criticism, not of busi- 
ness ethics, but of business policy. Other 
ways might be more profitable and more 
satisfactory to both Nurserymen and plant- 
Ethics are of general concern; the 
policy of a business house is for individual 
determination. One grocer delivers every- 
thing at the house and renders his bill 
monthly; another grocer demands cash 
and requires his customer to carry home 
what he has bought. One charges for 
goods; another charges for goods—plus 
service, delivery and bookkeeping. One 
restaurant furnished music, linen, silver 


ers. 
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*s Japanese .... x| 6-8 | 10.00) 90.00 Ponderosa .... 0! 6-8 2.75) 17.50 SPECIMEN EVERGREENS (B&B) 
Cypress Arizona .... o| 4-6 “ a x| 8-10) 7.00] 60.00 Large assortment. Prices right. 
.  pilver ..... xj10-12 Pee +o + MELSCRS 25.08) «+ DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS 
Lawson SBS « & 4@ Ww 0 ae xx 10-12 15.00) wes Lining out stock in complete assortment 
‘ ” x! 8-10 re o| 4-6 2.50) 15.00 ROSES 
Italian -. x} 8-10 om” tpg neti x| 6-8 6.00| 50.00 ws. : 
Daphne Cneorum ... x! 3-6 ” . eeseees  EE/12-18}] 20.00] ...... Complete list. 
Gingko Biloba ..... o| 8-10 Larch Chinese Golden o} 6-8 6.00 Send for price list. 
Junip. Pfitzeriana x 6-8 | Retinospora Obtusa.. x! 3-6 15.00 
, Re x) 8-10 ” Fisitere x 3-8 25.00 i ae Send for complete FALL TRADE LIST 
i pees SgGbeous ~"lumosa x! 6-8 | 20.00) 190.00 
Chin. Proc’b’s x| 6-8 Plu. Au. x| 6-8 | 20.00) 190.00 now ready. 
Communis .. 0 6-8 Yew American ..... x) 8-10) 12.00) 110.00 is i j j 
Comm. Hib’a x! 8-10 . “ Japeamese .....; x! 6-8 ES Zerk's © This is only a partial list of good items 
Canadensis . 0] 6-8 | 7.50] 65.00 Spreading Eng. x/| 6-8 | 25.00| ..._:: we offer for delivery the coming season. [f 
Th D Hill N C i Evergreen Specialists D nd se. Ill 
e e j ur ser * 0., nc., Largest Growers in America un ee, ° i 
pa ee 




















{WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
WHOLESALE NURSERY doing general 


Sonning, ond peatnanee noose ae a 


class goctiag 

to supervise jing of ese and 
orders and take care of the 

inventory of stock. Only energetic husti- 
ing men need to apply and applicant« 
should state where educated, past experi- 
ence, nationality, single or married, refer- 
ences and if prenently employed. 


Address: Lock Box 701 Chicago, Illinois 


A MANAGER WANTED 


One of the oldest and largest nurseries 
in california, specializing in the growing 
of ornamental plants in a.arge way, has an 
opening for an experienced plantsm: an to 
take complete charge. The place calls for 
a thorough knowledge of the commercial 
plant business at both the growing and 
selling ends; a man of personality, initia- 
tive, good executive ability and a practi- 
cal knowledge of trade conditions. Give 
details covering experience, places of em- 
ployment and references, and whether 
single or married. Salary will be made 
satisfactory to the applicant who quali- 
fies. All correspondence confidential. 
Apply at once. 

GEO C. ROEDING CO., 
485 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 


























ANTED—Nurseny SALESMAN who 
can make Planting plans 
and superintend execution of same. | 
Please write fully, giving experience. | 
references, age. salary or commission ex- | 
pected, etc. This is a permanent place fora | 
capable man. Address 


Roselawn Nursery, P. 0. Box 418, Pueblo, Colo. 

















WANTED to buy fur cash, used tree digger 
We havea surplusinlyr. 2to3ft. 3to4 
ft. and 4 to 5 ft. apples, Jonathans, Delicious, 
—y man and Mammoth Black Twigs. and 1 

‘o.1 Concords. Will camnange for other 
stock or make attractive cash price. 


Benton County Nursery Co., Rogers, Ark 








4 
Nursery Business for Sale 
RETAIL AGENCY business, including or- 
ders nhand—also MAIL ORDER business, 
esiavlished 15 years. Owner retiring. 


Address P. O. tex 307, Rochester, N. Y. 











If you missed getting your adv. in the 
current issue of American Nurseryman send 
your copy for the mid-month AMERICAN 
NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN. 


100 Bushels Natural Peach Seed 


We offer June budded and one year 
Peach, one year Apple, California 
and Amoor River Privet, Strawberry 
Plants. 

Send us your Want List. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, - Chattanooga, Tean, 


P. S.—We also have to offer 100 
bu. Natural Peach Seed, very fine at 
$4.50 per bu. Seed is scarce. Better 
order early. 











SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
Col -rado Blue, Black Hills and Norway 
Sprace 2 to8 ft. Several hundred of eavh 
variety. Shipped baled and bur aped. Wis. 
for prices or come and see them. Priced low 
for quick sale. 
GRAETTINGER NURSERY, 
E. S. George, Prop. Graettinger, lowa 








HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
Delphinium, Alyssum, Hardy Carnation, 
Canterbury Bells, Centaurea, Foxglove, 
Apuilegia, Hardy Pink, Gaillardia, Golden 
Glow. Gypsophila, Hibiscus, or Giant Mal- 
low Marvels, Hollyhock, Hardy Pea, Lup- 
inus, Forget-Me-Neot, Phlox, Physostegia, 

Platycodon, Pardanthus, Oriental Poppy. 
ue 


Pyrethrum, Rudbeckia, Stockesia. 
Salvia, Shasta Daisy, Sweet William, 
Tritoma, Valerian, Viola, Wallflower, 


Yucea, and other strong field grown Hardy 
Perennial flower plants. Wholesale trade 
price list free. 


Harry 0. Squires, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 
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Crop and Market Conditions 





Publicity Helping Nursery Business 

Yalesville, Conn., Aug. 10—Demand about 
as last year; supply fair. Seems to be 
rather more desire on part of people to 
plant fruits, owing perhaps, to the tree 
campaign. Planting of ornamentals, also, 
seems to be more general than before the 
war. 

Very dry, hot summer here. 
rain badly—plenty of it. 

Seems to us there are big business pros- 
pects in this line. As a layman remarked 
to me the other day, “The Nursery business 
is only in its infancy.” 

The Pequod Nursery Co., Inc. 
F. L. Thomas, Pres. 


We need 





Demand Strong; Higher Prices 

Girard, Pa., Aug. 7—The demand for stock 
at this time indicates that very little will 
remain unsold. Many commercial vine- 
yards and orchards are being planned, to 
be planted the coming spring. The short- 
age of one year grape roots, which is the 
kind used for this purpose, means higher 
prices than last season, especially for Con- 
cords, which is the variety in greatest de- 
mand. 

The weather conditions have been very 
unfavorable for a good growing season. 
Very little rain has fallen since May in 
this immediate vicinity, and Nursery crops 
of all kinds are showing the effects of the 
drought. A good rain would be very wel- 
come. 

The Pennsylvania Nursery Company has 
increased its acreage by adding 80 acres 
to their 100 acres. A portion of this new 
acreage is devoted to grape cuttings which 
are looking unusually good considering the 
weather conditions. A 70 per cent stand 
half of which will make No. 1 roots, is es- 
timated. 

Among motoring Nurserymen visiting 
CG'rerd during the past few weeks were 
representatives from the following Nurser- 
ies: Jackson & Perkins Co., C. W. Stuart 
& Co., T. S. Hubbard Co., Call’s Nursery 
Co., T. B. West & Sons, H. J. Champion & 
Son. Pennsylvania Nursery Co. 

J. C. Murphy, Gen. Manager 
California Conditions 

San Jose, Cal., Aug. 13—Demand for 
fruit tree stock weak; there being less 
than 50% of the amount booked to date 
as there was last season at this time. 


Supply in this state, we believe will ex- 
ceed the demand especially in apricots and 
peaches. Low prices in these fruits tend- 
ing to discourage planters. 

Considerable building has made the de- 
mand for ornamentals strong. WBastern de- 
mand for roses very strong. 

There has been considerable loss in Nur- 
sery stock. Some attribute it to a contin- 
ual dry spell in the early spring followed 
with a cold and late spring and summer. 
This has had a marked effect on the spring 
plant of seedlings with a considerable loss 
and small growth. However, if present 
conditions in the market continue there 
will be an over supply of fruit stock for 
the season of 1924, it is predicted. 

RUEHL-WHEELER NURSERY CoO. 


Quarantine on Fruits 

As a step towards keeping certain injuri- 
ous fruit and melon flies out of the United 
States, the Federal Horticultural Board, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
has placed a quarantine on all fruits and 
vegetables offered for import, except from 
Canada, on and after November 1. No 
new prohibitions are placed on commodi- 
ties from Mexico. These insects are 
known to be serious crop pests in various 
parts of the world, and as yet have not 
made their way into the United States, 
where it is thought they would cause se- 
vere damage to our fruits and vegetables. 


Nursery Stock for Arkansas 

Because upland farmers of Arkansas 
have found grapes are a profitable crop, 
fairly easily cultivated, and that the cele- 
brated Concord is admirably adapted to the 
section, there has been a large planting of 
those vines the past year, George Parker, 
Fayetteville Nurseryman, said recently at 
Rogers, Ark. 

Peaches and apples are also coming in 
for increased patronage, too, as is evidenc- 
ed by the recent sale of $12,500 worth of 
Elbertas to one orchard in Sevier county. 

Relative to apples, Mr. Parker said there 
are six varieties which have won their way 
ahead of Ben Davis, these being Jonathan, 
Grimes Golden, Delicious, Yellow Trans- 
parent and Staymen Winesap; but many 
Ben Davis will still be planted. 


A 400-acre tract is under development by 
the Outpost Nursery Co., Ridgefield, Conn. 
William J. Ferguson is the manager. 











WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
Cable Address: 


SPLENDID STOCKS 


100,000 Apple Seedl’gs, 1 yr., 3-5 at f7 
200,000 Apple Seedl’gs, 1 yr., 5-7 at f12 
300,000 Apple Seedl’gs, 1 yr., 6-10 at f19 
200,000 Apple Seedl’gs, 1 yr., 7-12 at f25 
50,000 Pear Seedlings, 1 yr., 3-5 at f12 


All prices per 1,000, packing at 
early in autumn. 


very hardy stocks. 








HEEREMA, KROON & CO., Ltd. 


Heerema Hoogezand 
HEAVY STOCKS 


Our nurseries are on heavy, loamy sand and therefore we deliver 


HOOGEZAND (HOLLAND) 


HARDY STOCKS 


100,000 Pear Seedlings, 1 yr., 5-7 at f20 
100,000 Pear Seedlings, 1 yr., 6-10 at f28 
100,000 Pear Seedlings, 1 yr., 7-12 at £40 
500,000 Manetti, 1 yr., 5-11 at f35 
200,000 Mahaleb 5-8 at £35 


cost. The stocks may be delivered 
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GENUINE CAROLINA PEACH PITS 

Note that word “Genuine.” Due to 
shortage of 1923 Carolina crop, some 
of our competitors are offering 
Georgia seed. We will handle only 
Carolina pits, this season, same as 
heretofore. Orders will be entered 
and shipped in order received, as long 
as supply lasts. Still have limited 
quantity of 1922 seed on hand for 
prompt shipment. Carolina seed, only. 
Get our prices. 

Don’t Accept a Substitute 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co 
Pomona. N, C, 


CORTLAND 


The Apple Superior. Mcintosh Seedling 

As compared to MclIntosh. It is 
larger, better color, better quality, a 
month later, hangs equal to any apple, 
and is at least equal in every other 
respect. 

A fine stock of wood for root graft- 
ing, from bearing trees, which origi- 
nated at the New York Agricultura! 
Experiment’ Station. Order now. 
Supply limited. 

WM. HOTALING, 
Kinderbrook, N. Y. 




















Color Prints Of 
Horticultural Subjects 
From Actual Photos 


Will Sell Your Nursery Stock. 


Ask Us. We Specialize. 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 
(FORMERLY CHRISTY, INC.) 
Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 








Whole Root Grafted Apple 


1 and 2 Year 
In Splendid Variety 


Let us quote you on trees that will 


surely please your trade. 


The Shenandoah Valley Nursery Co. 


P. O. Drawer 111 Waynesboro, Va. 








Plants and Roots 


Offer for Fall 1923 and Spring 
1924, a very fine lot of Dewberry, 
Blackberry and Raspberry Plants. 
Cal. Privet, Asparagus and Horse- 
radish Roots, Cannas Roots. All 
stock free from mosaic and other 
diseases. Write for my wholesale 
price list before you buy elsewhere. 


Michael N. Borgo, Vineland, N. J 








CHERRY 


Car lot or less. 
Quantity limited. 
Quality Unsurpassed. 


Knox Nursery & Orchard Co. 


VINCENNES, IND. 
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to mature them. 


“Thoroughly matured seedlings 
that are cheap in the long run 
because of the high percentage 
which can be budded.” 


SEEDLINGS 
for NURSERYMEN 


SPITE our large supply of seed- 
lings we were completely sold out 


much earlier than we had figured. And many discriminat- 
ing buyers have ordered their next year’s supply, so they 
would be sure to get our thoroughly matured, well-graded, 
splendidly-rooted stocks. 


The popularity of Washington Nursery Seedlings is easily 
accounted for when you consider that our seedlings are 
grown on clean, new soil, never before in nursery stock; that 
we have moisture under control, with crisp, dry fall weather 


Conditions such as these make our seedlings excel. 


Write for prices and lists of stocés available 


WASHINGTON 
NURSERY CO. 





TOPPENISH, 





WASHINGTON 


IN THE FAMOUS YAKIMA VALLEY 


Box O-1 



































| KEYSTONE STATE ‘NURSERIES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Assorted lar shrubs in 2-3’ and 3-4’, 2 yr. Apple, 
leading varieties. Few N. C. Peach Pits, crop is2s 


KEYSTONE STATE NURSERIES | 














The Westminster Nursery, “Naryiona. 


Offer Peach in assortment, Asparagus 
and Rhubarb Plants, California and 
Amoor River North Privet, Shrubbery 
and Evergreens. 

Write for prices. 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


Big burlaped bales, clean Moss. per bale, 60¢ 
We FG ecntcdatddcnuh teeta dunstabheenses 30c 
All standard bales 


O. H. STANLEY, Valley Junction, Wis. 

















NURSERY OPPORTUNITY 


A growing concern wishes to communi- 
cate with a party interested in a larger 
opportunity in the nursery business, who 
has had experience in either production 
or selling departments. Investment ad- 
vantageous but not essential. Address, 
S-a8, oe American Nurseryman, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥ 











THIS SPACE 


$2.50 Per Month 4s: yesrty 


Under less than yearly term: 
$2.80 Per Month 
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CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE 

AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 
Featuring the Nursery Trade and Planting 
News of American and foreign activities as 
they affect American conditions. Fostering 
individual and associated effort for the ad- 
vancement of the Nursery and Planting 

Industry. 

Absolutely independent. 
Published Monthly by 


AMERICAN ¥RUITS PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
38 Stnte Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
RALPH T. OLCOTT, Pres. and Treas. 
Phones:—Main 5728. Glenwood 760 
Ghief International Publication of the Kind 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES ga.00 

Ome year, im advance - - - - 
Te Foreign Countries and Canada - 2.50 
Simgle Copies - - - - - ~ 26 
Advertisements should reach this office by 
the 25th of the month previous to the date of 


publication. 
Drafts on New York, or postal orders, in- 


stead of checks, are requested. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., September, 1923 
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FOUNDER OF AMERICAN NURSERY 
TRADE JOURNALISM 


E FIRST Nursery trade paper in 
America was established in 18983, as 
long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclusive 
direction of Ralph T. Olcott, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and un- 
trammeled lines. 
“The dean of Nursery Trade Journal- 


ists.”"—John Watson. 











Preventing Mildew in Storage 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

The following information might be of 
value to some Nurserymen, knowing that 
a good many are having lots of trouble 
keeping mildew off the roses in the win- 
ter storage. 

The last three years I have sprayed the 
roses with Bordeaux mixture as soon as 
they are heeled in. The tops must be cov- 
ered entirely with the mixture and also 
all fine branches. I am using 8 ounces 
Bordeaux mixture to a gallon. Ever since 
we used this we have had no trouble with 
mildew, and our roses come out in the 
spring just as healthy as we put them in, 
in the fall. 

H. H. Faber, 
Supt. The Pontiac Nursery Co. 


Texas Horticultural Round-Up 

Eleven hundred enthusiastic club boys 
and girls of six Brazos County communi- 
ties stormed Guion Hall en masse on 
Brazos County Day recently, led by a 
twenty-five-piece band of Kurten, and set 
up a new high-water mark of co-operative 
spirit between the rural community and 
the Texas A. & M. College. 

It was a part of the annual round-up, of 
which the meeting of the Texas State Horti- 
cultural Society was a feature. Wili. B. Mun- 
son, Munson Nurseries, Denison, Tex., 
spoke on “Grapes for Texas”; President 
H. G. Lucas, of the Texas Pecan Growers, 
on “Pecan Growing.” 


Coniferous Trees Barred 


Shipments of coniferous trees from New 
England into New Yark state are barred 
under provisions of an order issued Aug. 
14th., by Berne A. Pyrke, commissioner of 
Farms and Markets. The action was taken 
to prevent bringing into this state of trees 
carrying fertile egg masses and live cater- 
pillars of the gypsy moth. 

Shipments must be returned to the ship- 
per, the order provides, except in the case of 
shipments which are found to be infected 
and which must be burned to destroy eggs 
and caterpillars. : # 
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COMING INTO ITS OWN 

Time proves all things and straightens 
out tangles, big and little. The trend of 
Nursery trade activities in the last few 
years has been steadily toward a higher 
plane; and notwithstanding periods of 
marked slowing up, we are constrained to 
believe that progress made insures realiza- 


tion of what the best minds have persistent- 
ly maintained must be the course adopted 


for the greatest good of all. 

Three outstanding events mark the evi- 
dence of this progress: 

1—Recognition of the most pronounced 
character of the policy laid down during the 
administration of President J. Edward Moon 
and Executive Secretary John Watson that 
education of the public in the use of Nur- 
sery Stock is a prime factor in promoting 
demand for Nursery products. 

2—The Refund Roes Not End All. Ethics 
in business applies to the Nursery Trade 
as much as to any trade. The Nursery 
Trade is not different. A man cannot con- 
tinue to defraud the public (making refund 
when caught in the act) and expect to get 
away with it—the executive committee of 
the A. A. N. to the contrary not withstand- 
ing! That man has got to face something 
more. At last that policy is pronounced 
sound and organized Nurserymen East and 
West are now on record as substantiating 
it. 

3—Standardization of Horticultural Trade 
Practice is rapidly assuming definite form, 
due largely to conscientious, persistent 
work on the part of thinking business men 
in the Nursery Trade of whom Harlan P. 
Kelsey is a shining example. It is through 
such a program as Mr. Kelsey outlines in 
his report on Horticultural Standards that 
the way out of many annoying, unbusiness- 
like and reprehensible entanglements will 
be shown. 

Mr. Kelsey says: 

Your committee’s work this year has 
brought overwhelming evidence of the 
extremely loose and varying methods em- 
ployed in American Nurseries, and we 
should not stop until the Nursery busi- 
ness is put on a plane where we need not 
be ashamed to tell others what business 
We are in. 

That’s the sum and substance of the 
American Nurseryman’s argument for 
years. It’s all right to tell an audience of 
Nurserymen that the Nursery business is a 
glorious occupation. It is. It’s all right to 
tell fellow Nurserymen that they are hon- 
est and upright as a class. They are. But— 

Let us see to it that this glorious bust- 
ness is not marred by outstanding cases of 
rank injustice and downright dishonesty on 
the part of some of those who are in it. Let 
us see that the great majority in the busi- 
ness is not injured by the actions of a 
small minority. Let us praise the worthy 
and handle the unworthy without gloves. 





General conditions are reported good by 
Leo H. Graves, Farina, Ill. Retail demand 
brisk; wholesale demand fair; shortage on 
fruit trees except apple. , 
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THE STANDARD OF A SUCCESS- 
FUL MAN 

One who has lived well and loved 
much; who has gained the respect of 
intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who has left the world bet- 
ter than he found it, whether by an 
improved poppy, a perfect poem or 
a rescued soul; who has always 
looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; whose life 
was an inspiration; whose memory 
a benediction.—Phoebe K. Warner, 
writing of Peter Swenson, Siloam 
Springs, Ark. 











EXPERIMENT STATION HELPS 

Of direct interest to Nurserymen always 
is the work of the agricultural experiment 
stations. This ts of wide range and of in- 
estimable value to the Nursery trade. The 
station forces are handicapped by lack of 
funds in most if not in all cases. Nursery- 
men would do well to seek opportunity 
for urging upon Federal and State govern- 
ment officials the advisability of increas- 
ing experiment station appropriations. In 
the state of Idaho the project basis on 
which the experiment station is working 
provides for intensive study and experi- 
ment in apple breeding; summer versus 
winter spraying; variety testing of fruit 
trees, small fruits; experiments with seed 
production; tests of orchard fertilizers; 
testing of the value of various sprays and 
spraying methods; cherry pollination 
studies. 








FOR YOUNG NURSERYMEN 

The new horticultural laboratory build- 
ing at the University of Illinois just com- 
pleted and ready for use the coming school 
year, is the product of many years of care- 
ful planning by Prof. J. C. Blair, chief of 
the depa>tment. 

The idea of Chief Blair developed through 
sO many years seems to be that students 
should have laboratory work, actual ex- 
perience in handling and judging the 
materials of which they are learning, in 
orcharding just as well as in engineering— 
that theory alone, book knowledge, will 
never turn out trained and capable men in 
fruit grewing, nor will it interest and at- 
tract them to the institution as will the 
doing of real orchard work with their own 
hands while learning the ideas. So he has 
planned that students shall set out trees, 
do everything that is needbd in handling 
trees and their fruits, dig out trees and ex- 
amine their roots and this and that de- 
velopment make a great many compari- 
sons in varieties, in culture methods, in 
the control of insects and diseases. 

It is Prof. Blair’s plan to set out the 
twenty-five acres in front of the new lab- 
oratory with every kind of ornamental tree 
and plant that might be used on Illinois 
farms and grounds. Such an arboretum 
is needed as an object lesson, that the 
students of this division and the thous- 
ands of visitors may see what these plants 
are and how they may be formed into 
attractive plantings. 


Peter Swenson’s Standard 

“I want to see the day when we will 
have an educational system that will give 
to the world a farm without a mortage; 
a home without discord; a religion without a 
creed, and a world without a slave.”— 
Peter Swenson, President Swenson Nur- 
sery Co., Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Say you saw it in AMBRICAN NURSERYMAN 


wz 
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From Various Points 


William A. Peterson announces his inten- 
tion to dispose of the property of the Peter- 
son Nurseries, Chicago, and to retire from 
the Nursery business. He will continue to 
cultivate peonies. 





L. Nichols and others have incorporated 
the Milbrook Nursery, New York City. 


President Walter E. Campbell of the Elm 
City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn., has 
withdrawn from that company as has also 
Mr. Faxon. Mr. es tay is now with the 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., Pomona, N.C., 
and Mr. Faxon is sales manager for Swain 
Nelson & Sons, Chicago. The new owners 
of the Elm City Nursery Co. are Messrs. 
Eagan, McCartney and Donnelley who have 
been with the company for some time. 





The Pennsylvania Nurserym’~'~ Associa- 
tion held its summer outing at West Grove, 
August 16th. Inspection of nearby Nur- 
series was the leading feature; there was 
also a visit to the estate of Pierre S. du 
Pont. 

Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., report 
an unusually good season. The concern 
does a large retail catalogue business. 


Exceptionally good outlook for fall busi- 
ness is reported by the Mount Desert Nur- 
series, Bar Harbor, Me., which specialize in 
ornamentals. 





Capital stock of the Weller Nursery Co., 
Holland, Mich. has been ir-reased from 
$30,000 to $60,000. The business was 
double’ *--* year and the outlook is excel- 
lent. 





Hoopes Bro. & Thomas Co., West Ches- 
ter, Pa., B. H. Farr, Wyomissing, and other 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen report good de- 
mand for evergreens, fruit tree shrubs and 
hedge plants. 


Charles Wallace Siebrecht, Rose ***"' Nur- 
series, New Rochelle, N. Y., died August 
14th, aged 47 years. 

J. L. Walter and Mack Reece, Edmonds, 
Wash., have incorporated the Brookside 
Gardens, capital $12,000. 

With commendable enterprise the Men- 
tor--Democrat of Newton, Ill, published 
special departments of news with illustra- 
tions, relating to the large and increasing 
orchard interests of that section, upon the 
occasion of the summer meeting of the big 
Illinois State Horticultural Society in and 
about Newton. 


Through error the American Nurseryman 
announced president F. A. Wiggins of the 
Washington Nursery Company as a prom- 
nent “California Nurseryman,” in the last 
issue. Mr. Wiggins is so well known 
throughout the trade thai the error must 
have been apparent to all. He was cor- 
rectly listed in the same column. 
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Evergreens and Other Trees Hurt by 
Bag-Worm 

The excessive injury to evergreens, apple, 
shade and ornamental trees caused by a 
curious insect which builds a bag-like house 
and carries it about for a time, later at- 
taching it to a twig in such a way as to 
girdle and kill the latter, has been the sub- 
ject of numerous inquiries to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently. 

Many have seen the cone-shaped bags 
hanging on the limbs of trees in front of 
their houses. Each one is the home of an 
insect known as the bag-worm. The bag 
is made from bits of leaves fastened to- 
gether with a silk spun by the caterpillar 
and the inside of the nest is also lined with 
silk. 

When the worm has completed its growth 
the bag is fastened to a twig and pupation 
begins. Upon the emergence of the adults, 
the males fly around hunting the females. 
The female, being wingless, works out of 
the case far enough to permit pairing, after 
which she returns to the case, lays from 
500 to several thousand eggs and then dies. 
The eggs hatch late in the season but practi- 
cally all hatching is completed before the 
latter part of July. 

The worm feeds upon a variety of trees, 
but it is especially harmful to evergreens, 
particularly arbor vitae and red cedar. In- 
jury consists of defoliation during the grow- 
ing season and the girdling and killing of 
twigs. The bag-worm has been found feed- 
ing on a wide variety of trees, including al- 
most all fruit trees, linden, catalpa, maple, 
locust, oak, elm, poplar, osage, orange, wil- 
low, spruce, hemlock, larch, white pine and 
plane trees or sycamores. 

To control, spray with arsenate of lead 
using 1% pounds of the powdered form to 50 
gallons of water. If the paste form is used, 
double the amount of lead arsenate. For 
small quantities mix one-half ounce of the 
powder to one gallon of water. Much can 
be done during the winter in controlling the 
pest by picking the bags and burning them. 

Pa. Dept. Agr. Bulletin. 





Young apple orchards s*ould bear a fair 
crop at six years old or during the seventh 
summer and young peach trees should come 
into bearing when three years old or during 
the fourth summer in Arkansas, providing 
the trees are kept growing vigorously until! 
the summer before they are expected to 
bear, according to J. R. Cooper, head of the 
department of horticulture of the College of 
Agriculture of the Universitp of Arkansas. 

Washington, August 7—After September 
1, broomcorn may be brought into the 
United States only through the ports of 
New York and Boston, according to new 
regulations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture to guard against the bring- 
ng in of the European corn borer, a serious 
insect pest that gained entry into this coun- 
try a few years ago. The port of Boston 
will be open all the year round for the im- 
portation of broomcorn, but shipments may 
be brought into New York only during the 


four months of November to February, in- 


clusive. Transshipment to Boston during 
the rest of the year is prohibited. 
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Success of Business Ethics 
(Continued from page 59) 

has left the world better than he found it, 
whether by an improved poppy, a perfect 
poem ‘or a rescued soul; ho has always 
looked for the best in others and given 
the best he had; whose life was an inspira- 
tion; whose memory a benediction.” 

His idea of education is that as long as 
we educate with a.view to making money, 
only ignorant conditions will prevail. “I 
want to see the day when we will have an 
educational system that will give to the 
world a farm without a mortgage; a home 
without discord; a religion without creed, 
and a world without a slave.” This is his 
standard of education. Wouldn't it be a 
fine thing for humanity if the world could 
produce more boys and men of the Peter 
Swenson standard? 


In Irrigated Colorado 


George J. Braun, Nurseryman and land- 
scape gardener, Denver, Colo., operates 
where every tree, shrub and plant has to 
be grown by irrigation. On account of 
the expense, he is not able to compete with 
growers in other states and therefore cov- 
ers only his home market. 

“Denver,” says Mr. Braun, “is a mile 
above sea level; Rochester and Monroe 
county, N. Y., something like four to five 
hundred feet. We have had an excellent 
and unusually good season; rains at the 
right time. Denver is growing fast and 
therefore there is good demand for shade 
trees, guaranteed shrubs, etc., and especi- 
ally for acclimated stock. 

“In 1876 and 1877 I was working in Nur- 
series in New York state and New Jersey. 
Men then worked from sun-up to sun-down 
for 90 cents a day, did a good day’s work 
and were contented. But see present con- 
ditions! And what will the future bring?” 


Georgia Conditions 
Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 8—We only grow limi- 


ted quantities for our own direct sale 
ornamentals only. Anticipate good de- 
mand that will practically clean up our 
supply now growing. 

Seasonable conditions generally good. 
One short drought, but rainfall ample for 
year so far. H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


Discussion on co-operation with seeds- 
men is bringing results. Secretary J. A. 
Young of the Illinois Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation recently received inquiries from two 
seed houses as to where to obtain trees, 
shrubs and plants. 


Horticulturists have shown a bit of curi- 
osity over the caged apple tree on the Lewis 
Mood farm, near Ferrell, New Jersey. This 
tree bears a new variety of apple that is 
said to be one of the most promising “finds” 
of recent years in the fruit world. 
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Present home of Peter 


Swenson, Siloam Springs, Ark., 














and portrait taken there a year ago. 
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FOUNDER OF AMERICAN NURSERY 
TRADE JOURNALISM 


E FIRST Nursery trade paper in 
America was established in 1893, as 
long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclusive 
direction of Ralph T. Olcott, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and un- 
trammeled lines. 
“The dean of Nursery Trade Journal- 


ists..—John Watson. 











Preventing Mildew in Storage 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

The following information might be of 
value to some Nurserymen, knowing that 
a good many are having lots of trouble 
keeping mildew off the roses in the win- 
ter storage. 

The last three years I have sprayed the 
roses with Bordeaux mixture as soon as 
they are heeled in. The tops must be cov- 
ered entirely with the mixture and also 
all fine branches. I am using 8 ounces 
Bordeaux mixture to a gallon. Ever since 
we used this we have had no trouble with 
mildew, and our roses come out in the 
spring just as healthy as we put them in, 
in the fall. 

H. H. Faber, 
Supt. The Pontiac Nursery Co. 


Texas Horticultural Round-Up 

Eleven hundred enthusiastic club boys 
and girls of six Brazos County communi- 
ties stormed Guion Hall en masse on 
Brazos County Day recently, led by a 
twenty-five-piece band of Kurten, and set 
up a new high-water mark of co-operative 
spirit between the rural community and 
the Texas A. & M. College. 

It was a part of the annual round-up, of 
which the meeting of the Texas State Horti- 
cultural Society was a feature. Will. B. Mun- 
son, Munson Nurseries, Denison, Tex., 
spoke on “Grapes for Texas”; President 
H. G. Lueas, of the Texas Pecan Growers, 
on “Pecan Growing.” 


Coniferous Trees Barred 


Shipments of coniferous trees from New 
England into New Yark state are barred 
under provisions of an order issued Aug. 
14th., by Berne A. Pyrke, commissioner of 
Farms and Markets. The action was taken 
to prevent bringing into this state of trees 
carrying fertile egg masses and live cater- 
pillars of the gypsy moth. 

Shipments must be returned to the ship- 
per, the order provides, except in the case of 
shipments which are found to be infected 
and which must be burned to destroy eggs 
and caterpillars. : 2 
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COMING INTO ITS OWN 

Time proves all things and straightens 
out tangles, big and little. The trend of 
Nursery trade activities in the last few 
years has been steadily toward a higher 
plane; and notwithstanding periods of 
marked slowing up, we are constrained to 
believe that progress made insures realiza- 


tion of what the best minds have persistent- 
ly maintained must be the course adopted 


for the greatest good of all. 

Three outstanding events mark the evi- 
dence of this progress: 

1—Recognition of the most pronounced 
character of the policy laid down during the 
administration of President J. Edward Moon 
and Executive Secretary John Watson that 
education of the public in the use of Nur- 
sery Stock is a prime factor in promoting 
demand for Nursery products. 

2—The Refund Roes Not End All. Ethics 
in business applies to the Nursery Trade 
as much as to any trade. The Nursery 
Trade is not different. A man cannot con- 
tinue to defraud the public (making refund 
when caught in the act) and expect to get 
away with it—the executive committee of 
the A. A. N. to the contrary not withstand- 
ing! That man has got to face something 
more. At last that policy is pronounced 
sound and organized Nurserymen East and 
West are now on record as substantiating 
it. 

3—Standardization of Horticultural Trade 
Practice is rapidly assuming definite form, 
due largely to conscientious, persistent 
work on the part of thinking business men 
in the Nursery Trade of whom Harlan P. 
Kelsey is a shining example. It is through 
such a program as Mr. Kelsey outlines in 
his report on Horticultural Standards that 
the way out of many annoying, unbusiness- 
like and reprehensible entanglements will 
be shown. 

Mr. Kelsey says: 

Your committee’s work this year has 
brought overwhelming evidence of the 
extremely loose and varying methods em- 
ployed in American Nurseries, and we 
should not stop until the Nursery busi- 
ness is put on a plane where we need not 
be ashamed to tell others what business 
We are in. 

That’s the sum and substance of the 
American Nurseryman’s argument for 
years. It’s all right to tell an audience of 
Nurserymen that the Nursery business is a 
glorious occupation. It is. It’s all right to 
tell fellow Nurserymen that they are hon- 
est and upright as a class. They are. But— 

Let us see to it that this glorious bust- 
hess is not marred by outstanding cases of 
rank injustice and downright dishonesty on 
the part of some of those who are in it. Let 
us see that the great majority in the busi- 
ness is not injured by the actions of a 
small minority. Let us praise the worthy 
and handle the unworthy without gloves. 


General conditions are reported good by 
Leo H. Graves, Farina, Ill. Retail demand 
brisk; wholesale demand fair; shortage on 
fruit trees except apple. F 


September, 1923 








THE STANDARD OF A SUCCESS- 
FUL MAN 

One who has lived well and loved 
much; who has gained the respect of 
intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who has left the world bet- 
ter than he found it, whether by an 
improved poppy, a perfect poem or 
a rescued soul; who has always 
looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; whose life 
was an inspiration; whose memory 
a benediction.—Phoebe K. Warner, 
writing of Peter Swenson, Siloam 
Springs, Ark. 











EXPERIMENT STATION HELPS 

Of direct interest to Nurserymen always 
is the work of the agricultural experiment 
stations. This its of wide range and of in- 
estimable value to the Nursery trade. The 
station forces are handicapped by lack of 
funds in most if not in all cases. Nursery- 
men would do well to seek opportunity 
for urging upon Federal and State govern- 
ment officials the advisability of increas- 
ing experiment station appropriations. In 
the state of Idaho the project basis on 
which the experiment station is working 
provides for intensive study and experi- 
ment in apple breeding; summer versus 
winter spraying; variety testing of fruit 
trees, small fruits; experiments with seed 
production; tests of orchard fertilizers; 
testing of the value of various sprays and 
spraying methods; cherry pollination 
studies. 


FOR YOUNG NURSERYMEN 

The new horticultural laboratory build- 
ing at the University of Illinois just com- 
pleted and ready for use the coming school 
year, is the product of many years of care- 
ful planning by Prof. J. C. Blair, chief of 
the depa:tment. 

The idea of Chief Blair developed through 
so many years seems to be that students 
should have laboratory work, actual ex- 
perience in handling and judging the 
materials of which they are learning, in 
orcharding just as well as in engineering— 
that theory alone, book knowledge, will 
never turn out trained and capable men in 
fruit growing, nor will it interest and at- 
tract them to the institution as will the 
doing of real orchard work with their own 
hands while learning the ideas. So he has 
lanned that students shall set out trees, 
do everything that is needbd in handling 
trees and their fruits, dig out trees and ex- 
amine their roots and this and that de- 
velopment make a great many compari- 
sons in varieties, in culture methods, in 
the control of insects and diseases. 

It is Prof. Blair’s plan to set out the 
twenty-five acres in front of the new lab- 
oratory with every kind of ornamental tree 
and plant that might be used on Illinois 
farms and grounds. Such an arboretum 
is needed as an object lesson, that the 
students of this division and the thous- 
ands of visitors may see what these plants 
are and how they may be formed into 
attractive plantings. 


Peter Swensan’s Standard 

“I want to see the day when we will 
have an educational system that will give 
to the world a farm without a mortage; 
a home without discord; a religion without a 
creed, and a world without a slave.”— 
Peter Swenson, President Swenson Nur- 
sery Co., Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Say you saw it in AMBRICAN NURSERYMAN 
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From Various Points 


William A. Peterson announces his inten- 
tion to dispose of the property of the Peter- 
son Nurseries, Chicago, and to retire from 
the Nursery business. He will continue to 
cultivate peonies. 





L. Nichols and others have incorporated 
the Milbrook Nursery, New York City. 


President Walter E. Campbell of the Elm 
City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn., has 
withdrawn from that company as has also 
Mr. Faxon. Mr. Campbell is now with the 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., Pomona, N.C., 
and Mr. Faxon is sales manager for Swain 
Nelson & Sons, Chicago. The new owners 
of the Elm City Nursery Co. are Messrs. 
Eagan, McCartney and Donnelley who have 
been with the company for some time. 

The Pennsylvania Nurserym~~'~ Associa- 
tion held its summer outing at West Grove, 
August 16th. Inspection of nearby Nur- 
series was the leading feature; there was 
also a visit to the estate of Pierre S. du 
Pont. 

Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., report 
an unusually good season. The concern 
does a large retail catalogue business. 





Exceptionally good outlook for fall busi- 
ness is reported by the Mount Desert Nur- 
series, Bar Harbor, Me., which specialize in 
ornamentals. 





Capital stock of the Weller Nursery Co., 
Holland, Mich. has been ir-reased from 
$30,000 to $60,000. The business was 
doubled year and the outlook is excel- 
lent. 


Hoopes Bro. & Thomas Co., West Ches- 
ter, Pa., B. H. Farr, Wyomissing, and other 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen report good de- 
mand for evergreens, fruit tree shrubs and 
hedge plants. 





Charles Wallace Siebrecht, Rose ***"' Nur- 
series, New Rochelle, N. Y., died August 
14th, aged 47 years. 

J. L. Walter and Mack Reece, Edmonds, 
Wash., have incorporated the Brookside 
Gardens, capital $12,000. 

With commendable enterprise the Men- 
tor--Democrat of Newton, Ill, published 
special departments of news with illustra- 
tions, relating to the large and increasing 
orchard interests of that section, upon the 
occasion of the summer meeting of the big 
Illinois State Horticultural Society in and 
about Newton. 

Through error the American Nurseryman 
announced president F. A. Wiggins of the 
Washington Nursery Company as a prom’- 
nent “California Nurseryman,” in the last 
issue. Mr. Wiggins is so well known 
throughout the trade thai the error must 
have been apparent to all. He was cor- 
rectly listed in the same column. 
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Evergreens and Other Trees Hurt by 
Bag-Worm 

The excessive injury to evergreens, apple, 
shade and ornamental trees caused by a 
curious insect which builds a bag-like house 
and carries it about for a time, later at- 
taching it to a twig in such a way as to 
girdle and kill the latter, has been the sub- 
ject of numerous inquiries to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently. 

Many have seen the cone-shaped bags 
hanging on the limbs of trees in front of 
their houses. Each one is the home of an 
insect known as the bag-worm. The bag 
is made from bits of leaves fastened to- 
gether with a silk spun by the caterpillar 
and the inside of the nest is also lined with 
silk. 

When the worm has completed its growth 
the bag is fastened to a twig and pupation 
begins. Upon the emergence of the adults, 
the males fly around hunting the females. 
The female, being wingless, works out of 
the case far enough to permit pairing, after 
which she returns to the case, lays from 
500 to several thousand eggs and then dies. 
The eggs hatch late in the season but practi- 
cally all hatching is completed before the 
latter part of July. 

The worm feeds upon a variety of trees, 
but it is especially harmful to evergreens, 
particularly arbor vitae and red cedar. In- 
jury consists of defoliation during the grow- 
ing season and the girdling and killing of 
twigs. The bag-worm has been found feed- 
ing on a wide variety of trees, including al- 
most all fruit trees, linden, catalpa, maple, 
locust, oak, elm, poplar, osage, orange, wil- 
low, spruce, hemlock, larch, white pine and 
plane trees or sycamores. 

To control, spray with arsenate of lead 
using 1% pounds of the powdered form to 50 
gallons of water. If the paste form is used, 
double the amount of lead arsenate. For 
small quantities mix one-half ounce of the 
powder to one gallon of water. Much can 
be done during the winter in controlling the 
pest by picking the bags and burning them. 
—Pa. Dept. Agr. Bulletin. 





Young apple orchards sould bear a fair 
crov at six years old or during the seventh 
summer and young peach trees should come 
into bearing when three years old or during 
the fourth summer in Arkansas, providing 
the trees are kept growing vigorously unti! 
the summer before they are expected to 
bear, according to J. R. Cooper, head of the 
department of horticulture of the College of 
Agriculture of the Universitp of Arkansas 


Washington, August 7—After September 
1, broomcorn may be brought into the 
United States only through the ports of 
New York and Boston, according to new 
regulations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture to guard against the bring- 
ng in of the European corn borer, a serious 
insect pest that gained entry into this coun- 
try a few years ago. The port of Boston 
will be open all the year round for the im- 
portation of broomcorn, but shipments may 
be brought into New York only during the 
four months of November to February, in- 
clusive. Transshipment to Boston during 
the rest of the year is prohibited. 
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Success of Business Ethics 
(Continued from page 59) 

has left the world better than he found it, 
whether by an improved poppy, a perfect 
poem ‘or a rescued soul; ho has always 
looked for the best in others and given 
the best he had; whose life was an inspira- 
tion; whose memory a benediction.” 

His idea of education is that as long as 
we educate with a.view to making money, 
only ignorant conditions will prevail. “I 
want to see the day when we will have an 
educational system that will give to the 
world a farm without a mortgage; a home 
without discord; a religion without creed, 
and a world without a slave.” This is his 
standard of education. Wouldn't it be a 
fine thing for humanity if the world could 
produce more boys and men of the Peter 
Swenson standard? 


In Irrigated Colorado 

yeorge J. Braun, Nurseryman and land- 
scape gardener, Denver, Colo., operates 
where every tree, shrub and plant has to 
be grown by irrigation. On account of 
the expense, he is not able to compete with 
growers in other states and therefore cov- 
ers only his home market. 

“Denver,” says Mr. Braun, “is a mile 
above sea level; Rochester and Monroe 
county, N. Y., something like four to five 
hundred feet. We have had an excellent 
and unusually good season; rains at the 
right time. Denver is growing fast and 
therefore there is good demand for shade 
trees, guaranteed shrubs, etc., and especi- 
ally for acclimated stock. 

“In 1876 and 1877 I was working in Nur- 
series in New York state and New Jersey. 
Men then worked from sun-up to sun-down 
for 90 cents a day, did a good day’s work 
and were contented. But see present con- 
ditions! And what will the future bring?” 

Georgia Conditions 

Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 8—We only grow limi- 
ted quantities for our own direct sale— 
ornamentals only. Anticipate good de- 
mand that will practically clean up our 
supply now growing. 

Seasonable conditions generally good. 
One short drought, but rainfall ample for 
year so far. H. G. HASTINGS CoO. 

Discussion on co-operation with seeds- 
men is bringing results. Secretary J. A. 
Young of the Illinois Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation recently received inquiries from two 
seed houses as to where to obtain trees, 
shrubs and plants. 


Horticulturists have shown a bit of curi- 
csity over the caged apple tree on the Lewis 
Mood farm, near Ferrell, New Jersey. This 
tree bears a new variety of apple that is 
said to be one of the most promising “finds” 
of recent years in the fruit world. 
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Present home of Peter Swenson, Siloam Springs, Ark., and portrait taken there a year ago. 
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Nut Culture Information for Nurserymen 


Recent Discussion of a Timely Topic—Rapidly Develop- 
ing Field For Nurserymen's Activity 


Nut Growing in British Columbia 
Editor American Nut Journal: 

Nut culture is an extremely new thing 
here, and the public is just awaking to the 
fact that nut trees will succeed when the 
right varieties are planted. I entirely agree 
with you that only budded, grafted or lay- 
ered trees should be planted where it is 
possible to procure them; but, when impos- 
sible, then I say plant seedling trees; and 
later, when high grade varieties of nuts 
have been developed for this district,—then 
graft or bud all seedling trees over to the 
best that can be had. The main thing now, 
is to get the people interested enough to 
plant out nut orchards with the hardiest 
seedling trees obtainable. 

I am a grower of seedling nut trees 
(Japanese walnuts in the main) and I some- 
times think that you are a little too hard 
on the seedling nut tree. J. J. Kelsey of 
Clinton, Conn., is also a grower of seedling 
Japanese walnuts and I feel sure that he is 
doing his part in forwarding the develop- 
ment of the nut industry. Where would 
this same industry be, in the United States 
today, if there had been no seedling or- 
chards? I venture to say the industry 
would have been “nil.” 

I am boosting the planting of seedling 
Japanese and other walnuts, for the pur- 
pose of growing the walnuts for the pickle 
factories, where they are used in the green 
state. The walnut growers of the U. S. 
seem to be neglecting this end of the wal- 
nut industry. The pickled walnut is certain- 
ly the aristocrat among pickles, and once 
placed on the market they would very soon 
find a ready sale. At present, most of 
this class of goods is imported from Eng- 
land, which makes the price to the con- 
sumer, prohibitive; it being from $1.00 to 
$1.15 per pint bottle, while the local article 
could be sold for from .65 to .80, and bring 
good returns to the grower. I had intended 
writing up the pickling of green walnuts 
for your Journal, but so far have not had 
the time. However, I hope to do so in the 
near future. 

DAVID GELLATLY 
Rosefield Nut Nursery, Gellatly, B. C. 


Counsels Conservative Progress 
Editor American Nut Journal: 

I have read the editorial concerning com- 
mercial nut culture in the July number of 
the American Nut Journal with consider- 
able interest. During the last several years 
I have spent considerable time looking into 
the matter of northern nut culture and 
traveling around to see different plantings. 
On the basis of this observation, I cannot 
help but offer a protesting opinion against 
being too enthusiastic over the commer- 
cial possibilities of northern nut orchard- 
ing. 

To be commercially profitable, a nut or- 
chard must compete successfully for good 
land against other crops. It must pay the 
interest on the value of the land used and 
the initial planting costs as well as all ex- 
penses connected with its cultivation and 
care. So far as I am aware, it has not been 
demonstrated that this can be done with 
any of our northern nut trees with the ex- 
ception of chestnuts outside the blight area. 
Establishing and caring for any consider- 
able acreage of any of our northern nut 
trees is beset with many difficulties, the 
remedies for which we do not at present 


understand. Until these problems are at 
least partially solved and until at least a 
few northern nut orchards have proved to 
be profitable, our opinions are Only con- 
jectures which lack the backing of evidence 
so necessary for sound judgment. 

Personally, I am very much interested in 
northern nut growing, and hope that some- 
time it may become profitable. The fact 
that there are now many persons inter- 
ested in the subject, and experimenting in 
the work, indicates that progress is certain. 
I do not think, however, that it would be un- 
fortunate at the present time to launch a 
campaign advocating the commercial plant- 
ing of nuts based on our present knowl- 
edge, because I believe such a movement 
would work to the detriment of the northern 
nut industry as a whole. The place for 
northern nut culture at present seems to be 
with the amateur and the experimenter. 
Where shade trees are to be planted, let 
them be nut trees. Large plantings should 
be encouraged where the planter can afford 
to gamble and possibly lose, but to encour- 
age commercial plantings as a sure road to 
profit seems to me at present ill advised. 

L. H. MacDANIELS 
Professor of Pomology 

Cornell University August 3, 1923. 


Nut Notes From Illinois 

This season has been rather disastrous 
here for many kinds of nuts. May beetles 
cut off nearly all of the leaves of Persiaa 
and other walnuts and the hickories and 
pecans. The May beetles and aphids were 
never more numerous, but lady bugs finally 
came in multitudes and destroyed all the 
aphids. The May beetles had their day af- 
ter filling the sod with white grubs. 

“Black Leaf 40” was used on the aphids 
but was efficient for only a couple of weeks, 
as ants carried fresh hordes of plant lice to 
their pasturage at the growing ends of the 
limbs and the tobacco spray had to be re- 
peated several times. 

Years ago, for the May beetles, I used 
zinc pans 4 feet square, 8 inches deep part- 
ly filled with water and a film of kerosene 
on the surface, with a bright torch in the 
center to attract the beetles. But a poison 
spray has replaced this method. 

Chestnuts showed plenty of catkins, but 
continued drouth and heat seemed to pre- 
vent the forming of burs; the crop here 
will be small. 

Boone, and Mr. Riehl’s new varieties seem 
best for this part, but Ridgely and Paragon 
succeed fairly. No “chestnut blight,” nor 
weevil here as yet, but I think that we 
should quarantine against eastern trees and 
nuts before it is too late. 

Two warm winters have allowed my two 
Pomeroy walnut trees to attain a height of 
15 or more feet, but not a nut so far. They 
winter kill at 15 degrees below zero. Rush, 
Hall and two Chinese varieties will stand 
about minus 20 degrees, without much in- 
jury. But no nuts this year, owing to May 
beetle injury. 

The Chinese chestnut, Castanea mollis- 
sima, seems promising here. It shows burs 
this year. It gave some fruit in 1922. The 
nuts are of medium size and of fair quality. 
No extension ladders need be used in get 
ting the nuts, for the tree is very low branch- 
ing, and is as wide as it is tall. 

Prof. Van Fleet’s cross of C. Pumila and 
C. crenata is extremely precocious and pro- 
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ductive. Although the quality is all! right, 
it is rather small for a market nut. 

None of the new varieties of hickory 
or pecan are large enough to fruit, but 
Stabler walnut fell down before the vora- 
cious May beetle and shows but few nuts. 
Thomas will do better as it was planted in 
1898 and is a large tree. 

In all fruit and nut growing it is “watch 
and s-pray,” or fail. 

BENJAMIN BUCKMAN. 
Farmingdale, III. 
July 31, 1923. 


Royal—Paradox—Lewis 
Editor American Nut Journal: 

Henry Smith Williams, one of the leading 
scientific writers, who has made a special 
study of the work of Luther Burbank, says 
in a recent book: 

“Doubtless it will be possible also to pro- 
duce hybrid strains (of chestnuts) that will 
combine immunity to the pest (blight) with 
capacity for lumber production, at least 
equal to that of our native tree, and per- 
haps vastly superior. 

“The warrant for the latter supposition 
is found in a line of experiments conducted 
by Mr. Burbank with another tribe of nut- 
bearers, namely, the walnuts. His success 
in producing extraordinary giants of this 
tribe was no less striking, and in some re- 
spects even more important than his feat 
of producing the dwarfed chestnuts. The 
story of this accomplishment must be told 
in detail, as it furnishes insight into what 
ultimately may prove the most important, 
from an economic standpoint, of all Mr. 
Burbank’s discoveries.” 

The crossing of the Persian walnut (Jug- 
lans regia) and the indigenous California 
black (Juglans Hindsii) produced the Para- 
dox walnut which grows as much as two 
inches in diameter of trunk per year with 
harder vood than common walnut. This 
tree is too tender for east of the Rockies, 
except perhaps in the extreme South and 
I have a friend in Alabama who is testing 
scions d'rect from Burbank. Tree is a shy 
bearer,. but great grower. 

The other is a cross between the eastern 
black walnut (Juglans nigra) and the Cali- 
fornia black (Jugland Hindsii) and this 
tree is a very profitable bearer, as it is a 
hybrid where the parents are more nearly 
related than in the Paradox. This latter is 
called the Royal. Possibly it might be hardy 
here. 

Mr. Jones suggests that my Lewis black 
walnut may have some California black 
blood in it, and in that case, if it follows 
the Royal, it should be a very heavy bearer. 
Burbank says somewhere in one of his books 
that he sold a single crop from his parent 
Royal tree for $1,000 if I remember the fig- 
ures correctly. The Royal is enormously 
productive; that is, a prolific bearer of nuts, 
and is also a very rapid grower. Its nuts 
are said to be larger than either of the par- 
ents. Burbank asks ten cents for the nuts. 
He thinks it might be hardy here, but I 
have reports that it did not do well at Wash- 
ington, D. C. However, I plan to get a few 
nuts this fall, and see what it will do here. 
I hope to also get some scions from Bur- 
bank of the Royal, and graft them on com- 
mon black walnut. 

“For a number of years,” says Henry 
Smith Williams, “the Paradox was supposed 
to be altogether sterile, although in sub- 
sequent years it produced a few nuts which 
proved to be viable (would grow), it never 
bore more than a very small fraction of the 
crop that was habitual with its Royal cousin. 
Seemingly the hereditary gap between the 
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parents was so wide as to carry it almost 
to the limits of affinity; whereas the re- 
lationship between the two species of black 
walnut was precisely such as to insure en- 
hanced fecundity.” 

Prof. Lewis insists that the Lewis black 
walnut is as hardy as any black walnut, and 
so if it has some California black blood in it, 
the eastern black (J. nigra) is dominant as 
to the factor of hardiness. That may hap- 
pen in a hybrid combination, and still the 
tree be very prolific also. In fact, hybrids 
that are near, that is the parents close as 
to affinity, are apt to be very prolific bear- 
ers—much heavier bearers than either 
parent. 

It is said that the California black is not 
as good a nut as the eastern black. I am 
trying to get some California black nuts, 
and test them here. 
Chicago, Ill. H. R. MOSNAT. 

Bark Beetle Solves Mystery 
Editor American Nut Journal: 

In my inspection work on pecan groves 
during the last month or two in the vicinity 
of Albany, Ga., I have found scattering trees, 
over the groves in general that have died 
some time since, coming into full leaf. I 
noticed also that many of these trees were 
yellow and sickly looking previous to the 
dying and drying up of the entire foliage. 
In some groves, these dead trees were quite 
numerous. 

It has caused considerable apprehension 
among the grove owners and various ex- 
planations for the trouble have been given. 
A great many believe the trouble to be due 
to winter killing. This did not seem plausa- 
ble to me because the trees were not con- 
fined to the low places or the places more 
exposed to frost conditions. They seem to 
be scattered over all parts of the groves. 

I finally decided to make a thorough in- 
vestigation in the hope of locating the 
trouble. I dug up some trees and examined 
the roots, but found no injury of any kind. 
In a few cases, I found the trouble to be 
due to the flat-headed borer, which of 
course, is very well known to the pecan 
grower. In the vast majority of cases, the 
trouble was not due to the flat-headed borer. 
I finally decided to examine the trunks of 
the trees more thoroughly and with a large 
knife, sliced off a considerable portion of 
the bark from trees that were dead but the 
bark still green. On close examination, I 
found numerous small holes in the bark 
and on digging into the trees a little further, 
I found the tunnels or channels of a fruit 
bark beetle, Scolytus regulosis, well known 
among fruit growers. 

After examining several other trees, I 
found this same trouble and now believe 
that a large percentage of the pecan trees 
that die during the growing season are 
killed by this insect. However, on account 
of the well-known habits of this insect, it 
need not cause any apprehension whatever 
among pecan growers or owners, since it 
is a known fact that this insect attacks only 
those trees that are in a weakened condi- 
tion. This being the case, all we have to 
do is to keep the trees perfectly healthy. 

In many of our groves, this healthy con- 
dition, I am sorry to say, does not obtain. 
As I stated in a former article in this 
Journal, a great many of our pecan trees are 
kept constantly in a weakened condition by 
deep plowing and the consequent severe 
root cutting; also by severe erosion of the 
surface soil, causing the trees to be con- 
stantly in dire need of plant food. And it 
is in just such groves as this that most of 
the summer dying is noticeable. Where 
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trees are found infested by this insect, they 
should be dug up at once and burned so 
that the insect will not spread to adjacent 
trees. 

Trees that are growing on deeper and 
richer soil show practically none of this in- 
jury, so that the necessary thing to do in 
connection with this bark beetle trouble 
is to get the trees in healthy growing con- 
dition just as soon as possible. This can 
be done by very shallow cultivation, thus 
avoiding the severe cutting of roots; by the 
prevention of erosion, either terracing or 
mulching; and lastly, by the systematic ap- 
plication of some kind of fertilizer at least 
twice during the growing season. 

Some pruning will also be very benefi- 
cial because it reduces the amount of top 
and gives the root system some reserve 
power. 

All of these preventive measures should 
be adopted and the bark beetle will give no 
further trouble. Also, it will be beneficial 
in a great many other ways and good groves 
and crops will inevitably result. 

J. C. BRITTON 
Albany, Ga. 
July 10, 1923. 


Lively Black Walnut Scions 
ditor American Nut Journal: 

F. A. Spivey, Montgomery, Ala., has car- 
ried on a very interseting experiment in 
shipping black walnut scions. Mr. Jones, 
Lancaster, Pa., mailed some Thomas black 
walnut scions. He mailed them to me. I 
held them a few days and mailed them back 
to Mr. Spivey, and both the last two trips 
were in hot weather. He grafted them and 
they are now growing nicely. They have 
about six inches of new growth, although 
grafted very late. Two Persian scions in 
same shipments both died. 

Mr. Spivey reports that black walnuts do 
unusually well there, right in the heart of 
the “papershell” pecan section. He is an in- 
thusiastic, live-wire nut tree experimenter 
and member of the Northern Growers Asso- 
ciation and subscriber to American Nut 
Journal. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Japanese Walnuts, Pecans in Indiana 
Dr. W. C. Deming, Hartford, Conn. 

In the last number of American Nut Jour- 
nal I notice your answer to David Gellatly 
in which you say you attribute—as does 
Dr. Morris—the butternut-like nuts from the 
seedling Japan walnuts to the blossom of 
the parent tree being pollinated from the 
blossom of the butternut. As to this I wish 
to say that I have the same results from 
seedling Japan walnut trees where there 
were no butternut trees within a mile of the 
Japan nut trees, at least to my knowledge. 
However, there were some bearing black 
walnut trees nearby so I am led to believe 
that the results are the same when polli- 
nation from the black walnut takes place. 

It may be interesting to you to know that 
I have two pecan trees on my place bearing 
nuts. They bore their second crop last 
summer, about three quarts, and are quite 
full this year. When I got them from a 
Nursery they were labeled Stuart. How- 
ever, I think they were just seedlings as 
the trees bear different sizes of nuts and, 
of course, I am no doubt too far north for 
the Stuart. I am about sixty miles north of 
Indianapolis. I have planted an Indiana 
pecan but it is only in its second year from 
planting so of course it remains to be seen 
what the result will be. I also have a Rush 
English walnut which I planted at the same 
time as the Indiana pecan. This froze back 


quite badly the past winter. Do you think 
the Franquette and Mayette varieties are 
more hardy than the Rush? Would you 
kindly inform me where I could get young 
chestnut trees of the varieties grown by 
Mr. Riehl? I have two chestnut trees that 
are growing nicely. One is bearing its first 
crop this season. 
MOODY BRENNEMAN. 
Berne, Ind. 





Dear Mr. Brenneman: Your observations 
on the Japanese walnut trees, possibly polli- 
nated by black walnuts, is very interesting. 
Could you not send a few nuts to me, or to 
Mr. Bixby, so that we can try to determine 
if there is any black walnut blood in them? 
The butternut-like nut often borne by the 
Japanese trees are usually long, like the 
butternut, and often have the butternut 
flavor, which the Japanese nut does not 
have. One would think that Japanese wal- 
nuts with black walnut blood in them would 
show it in shape and flavor. Butternuut 
pollen will fly a long way, however, and one 
would have to know the country pretty well 
to be sure that there were no butternut 
trees within a mile. 

Your pecan trees are also of great inter- 
est. What of the nuts? Are they good ones, 
worth growing? It does not seem as if the 
Stuart pecan could bear so far north, and 
if the nuts are unlike one another they can 
hardly be that variety, as you say. 

I do not know if the Franquette and 
Mayette varieties of Persian walnut are 
hardier than the Rush. But these French 
varieties vegetate much later in the spring. 

The Riehl chestnut trees should be ob- 
tainable from Mr. Riehl himself. If not he 
can tell you where you can get them. If 
you have no native chestnuts near you 
should certainly try to grow the Riehl var- 
ieties. 

W. C. DEMING 


Walnuts in Central Illinois 


Editor American Nut Journal: 

Mr. Oliver Scott of Mt. Zion, Illinois 
(about 12 miles east of Decatur) has some 
walnuts on his home grounds. I am send- 
ing you some under separate cover. The 
English walnuts are the Thomson variety 
which he says were purchased from Green's 
Nursery. These trees are 10 feet high. I 
am glad to know they will grow here. Mr. 
Riehl, of Godlfrey, says he has never known 
them to live in Illinois. Mr. Scott also has 
some Japanese walnuts bearing. He has a 
native walnut tree which bears about 25 
bushels yearly. He says they are fine nuts. 
I am sending some of those also. The tree 
is about 18 inches in diameter, 35 feet 
spread and 40 feet high. 

Wililam Furrow of Mechanicsburg, IIL, 
about 18 miles west of here, I am told, has 
a farm on which grows almost every kind 
of tree native to Illinois. He has also plant- 
ed many kinds of nut trees. I have written 
him for information and when I hear from 
him will try to take a photographer out to 
get some pictures . I certainly will do so if 
English walnuts are growing there. 

HENRY D. SPENCER, 

Decatur, Ill. 


Within the next five years California will 
rroduce nearly 100,000,000 pounds of wal- 
nuts, or almost the entire consumption of 
the United States, it is predicted by Carlyle 
Thorpe, general manager of the California 
Walnut Growers’ Association. 


AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL. the Official 
Journal, years for $5.00; twelve months, 
$2.00; single copy 2c. 
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Southern Association of Nurserymen 
‘ Secretary Thomas B. Foster, Denton, 
Tex., makes this announcement: 

_ “The annual convention of the Southwest- 
ern Nurserymen’s Association will be held 
in Dallas, Texas, at the Adolphus Hotel, on 
September 19th and 20th. This promises 
to be one of the livest meetings we have 
ever had. The president of our associa- 
tion, George F. Verhalen, is now in the east- 
ern states and is making arrangements for 
some excellent speakers to be present at 
the convention. It will be to the interest 
of all to come to this meeting. Come and 
get better acquainted with fellow Nursery- 
men. Discuss your problems together. 

“You want to know about the future pros- 
pects for the Nursery trade. You want to 
know how to give your customers better 
stock and better service. You want to 
know what varieties of stock are scarce 
and what varieties are plentiful. And, what 
is perhaps more important, you want to 
know how to make more money in the 
Nursery business. 

“Come and hear what your fellow Nur- 
serymen and leaders of the trade have to 
say about these things. 

“If you want to buy or if you want to 
sell by all means come to this convention. 
You can’t afford to miss it. Mome and 
bring your want list and surplus list. 

“If you have in mind any particular sub- 
ject you want discussed at the convention 
write to the secretary about it at once so 
that he may arrange to have a speaker 
take this subject. 

“You, of course, intend to join the As- 
sociation whether you can attend the con- 
vention or not. That is the least you can 
do as a live-wire Nurseryman and florist, 
as a progressive business man and citizen. 
The association needs your co-operation 
and it neews your membership fee to hip 
along a number of good causes, the prin- 
cipal one of which is our effort to secure 
a lower freight and express rate on Nur- 
sery stock. 

“You cannot spend three dollars in a 
better way than by joining the association. 
Getthis off your mind now.” 


New York Nurserymen’s Outing 


The summer meeting and outing of the 
New York State Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held September 6th, and to which 
all Nurserymen are cordially invited. The 
committee takes pleasure in announcing 
that the outing this year will be a lake 
trip to Cobourg, on the beautiful steamship 
Ontario. The boat train will leave the Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Sta- 
tion on West Main street, at 8 a. m., arriv- 
ing at Genesee Docks at 8:30. Those who 
prefer, may motor to the docks off Lake 
Avenue, this side of Charlotte, where park- 
ing space will be found for cars until the 
return at 8 p. m. 

The tickets are $2.00 per person for the 
round trip, to be procured at the railroad 
station or at the dock; meals will be served 
on the boat, at $1.00 each, tickets for which 
may be procured on the boat. It is import- 
ant that the steamship officials know in 
advance how many meals to provide, there- 
fore, kindly indicate on the enclosed card, 
your intention to make the trip and your 
requirements, and return to me at once. 

The committee feels that they are offer- 
ing a real diversion. No formal program 
has been prepared. A short business meet- 
ing will be held on the boat at 10 o’clock, 
after which the time is free to be devoted 
to relaxation and sociability. It is an ex- 
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cellent place to become acquainted and no 
doubt many will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to trade among themselves. 

Please note that the matter of being on 
time at the train or dock is important. 

Train leaves the station in Rochester at 
8 a. m. 

Boat leaves the dock at 8:35 a. m. 

“Time and Tide wait for no man.” 

All come. 

Cc. J. Maloy, Sec’y-Treas. 





U. S. Plant Explorers 

An interesting illustrated article, “The 
Strange Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Plant 
Hunters,” appears in the September issue 
of Farm and Fireside, from the pen of the 
managing editor, Andrew S. Wing. It is 
an interview with Wilson Popenoe, one of 
the plant-hunting travelers of the D. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. The hardships of ex- 
ploring foreign fields are described. Re- 
garding results Mr. Popenoe said: 

“When these plant immigrants are re- 
ceived in Washington, they first go through 
a sort of Ellis Island inspection to see 
that they carry no disease or plant ‘cooties.’ 
After this careful scrutiny usually follows 
a fumigation to destroy any hidden fungous 
diseases. There is even a detention green- 
house where suspected plants are kept un- 
til it is safe for them to enter. 

“The next step is the propagation and 
testing of the new plants in one of the six 
field stations which are located at Bell, 
Maryland; Savannah, Georgia; Brooksville 
and Miami, Florida; Chico, California; and 
Bellingham, Washington. These stations 
are so located that varied climatic and soil 
conditions are represented; in some one 
of these stations practically any plant, ex- 
cept the most tropical, can be grown. They 
are really propagating fields where numer- 
ous young plants can be turned out to send 
to the thousands of private and official ex- 
perimenters in all parts of the country. 
Here the real tests are made under practi- 
cal conditions, which determine whether 
the plant has any economic value. In addi- 
tion to plants of economic value, many in- 
teresting and beautiful flowers are intro- 
duced. Some of our loveliese flowering 
shrubs originated in Chica, Japan, and 
other foreign lands, and were first brought 
into this country by plant explorers. It 
would be difficult indeed to estimate the 
commercial worth of all the plants which 
Dr. Fairchild and his staff have introduced.” 


Connecticut Summer Meeting 

Members of the Connecticut Nursery- 
men’s Association and their friends, to the 
number of 104, attended the summer meet- 
ing at Hammonassett Beach August 16th. 
A business meeting followed the shore din- 
ner and then there were sports. F. S. 
Baker, Cheshire, Conn., was elected secre- 
tary to succeed Mr. Faxon, who has re- 
moved to Chicago. 
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Southern Association Convention 

Following is the tentative program for 
the annual convention of the Southern 
Nurserymen’s Association, Atlanta, Ga., at 
Piedmont Hotel, Sept. 5-6, 1923: 

Invocation, Address of Welcome, Re- 
sponse. 

President’s Address—O. Joe Howard, 
Hickory, N. C. 

What Would. America be Without Nur- 
serymen?—Walter W. Hillenmeyer, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

American Association Activities—Paul C. 
Lindley, Pomona, N. C. 

Why I Am Now in the Nursery Business 
—C. Richter Smith, Concord, Ga. 

Co-operation and Possibilities of Honest 
Nurserymen—A. J. Shadow, Winchester, 
Tenn. 

The Future of the Mail-Order Business— 
Jas. G. Bailie, Augusta, Ga. 

A Thousand A Day—W. C. Daniels, 
Pomona, N. C. 

Rambling Through the Shrubs—John 
Fraser, Jr., Huntsville, Ala. 

Profits from Pecans—H. K. Miller, Monti- 
cello, Fla. 

Southern Legislation. 

Coniferous and Other Evergreens—Bruce 
Howell, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Propagating Evergreens from Seed in the 
South—Robt. C. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 

The Propagating Question—Root Your 
Own—I. D. Hudgins, Chamblee, Ga. 

Rose Varieties for Southern Nursery 
Trade—George F. Verhalen, Scottsville, 
Tex. 

Controlling the Peach Tree Borer with 
Paradichlorobenzine—L. A. Nevin, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Growing the Hard to Grow—Lee McClain, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cherries—W. C. Reed, Vincennes, Ind. 

Small Fruits—W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, 
Ohio. 

The Planting, Care and Cultivation of the 
Young Pecan Orchard—C. A. Simpson, Mon- 
ticello, Fla. 


Are You Superstitious? 

A black cat crossed the road ahead of Si 
Smith and me as we were on our way to 
the school house last Friday night. We 
were going up to meet with some of the 
rest of our neighbor farmers about having 
a new spraying machine. 

Si was scared but I kinder shamed him 
and he kept quiet. (Let me say here that 
Si is in a good humor with me once again, 
after that little spat we had last spring.) 

When we gathered around on the school 
porch talking about the crops and weather, 
Old Slim Timmons, as he made a big lean 
forward to spit a mouthful of tobacco juice 
over the banisters, slipped on the box he 
was sitting on and tore a ten-inch split clear 
through his breeches up where he sits on 
them. 

Si then burst out with “Now I told you 
that black cat was a gem’ to mean mad 
things for the meetin’ here tonight. I think 
we better adjourn till tomorrow night.” 

Then, after Slim had cussed around and 
rubbed the spot, he wanted to know all 
about the cat episode, and of course Si told it 

“It’s Friday, too,” Ed Williams grunted. 

“An’ today I couldn’t ketch but 13 bream 
even though I had flatheads for bait,” Bill 
Hankins whispered. 

And with that start that little gqviet 
gathering began to buzz and wouldn’t hear 
nothing else but signs and haints and moon 
stuff. In less than no time the few of us 
who remembered we were to buy a commun- 
ity spray machine realized it was no use 
that night.—Spuds Johnson, Gainesville, Fla. 








FOR RENT 


One of the oldest established Nur- 
series together with good-will trade, 
stock on the ground and best location, 
in this rapidly growing city. Un- 
questionable opportunity. Investigate. 


NURSERY, 125 South York 
DENVER, COLO. 











If you missed getting your adv. in the 
current issue of American Nurseryman send 


your copy for the mid-month AMERICAN 
NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN. 


WANTED 
25,000 Rosa canina stock for bud- 
ding 1924. 
Quotations per 10,000 solicited. 
THE SHERIDAN NURSERIES 
Sheridan, Ont., Canada 








NURSERY STOCK 
Two year old Peaches, Plums, Apri- 
cots, Compass and Opata Cherries, 
Grapes, Magnolia and Celestial Figs, 
Roses, Amoor and Cal. Privet. 
WILSON NURSERY CO. 
R. F. D. No. 6 Wills Point, Tex. ! 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


American Association of Nurserymen— 
Charles Sizemore, secy., Louisiana, Mo.; 
1924 Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., June 
25-27. 

California Assn. of Nurserymen—Chan- 
cellor K. Grady, Sec’y, 401 Phelan Bldg., 
San Francisco. Oct. 15, 1923, San Francisoo. 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association— 
R. B. Faxon, secy., New Haven, Ct. 

Eastern Ccnada Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion—E. D. Smith, Winona, Ontario, presi- 
dent. 

Eastern Nurserymen’s Association—F. F. 
Rockwell, secy., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Illinois Nurserymen’s Association—J. A. 
Young, secy., Aurora, Ill. Jan., 1924. 

lowa Nurserymen’s Association—R. S. 
Herrick, secy., State House, Des Moines, Ia. 
Nov. 12, 1923. 

Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association 
—Winthrop H. Thurlow, secy., W. New- 
bury, Mass., Jan. 1924, Hort’l, Hall, Boston. 
ton. 

Missouri Nurserymen’s Association— 
George H. Johnston, secy., Kansas City 
Nurs., Kansas City, Mo. Jan. 23, 1924, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Michigan Association of Nurserymen—C. 
A. Krill, secy., Kalamazoo. Dec. 1923. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
Donald D. Wyman, sec’y, N. Abington, Mass. 

New Jersey Association of Nurserymen— 
Wm. F. Miller, secy., Gloucester City, N. J. 

Northern Nurserymen’s Retail Association 
-—C. H. Andrews, secy., Faribault, Minn. De- 
cember 18-20, 1923, St. Paul, Minn. 

New York Nurserymen’s Association— 
Charles J Maloy, secy., Rochester, N. Y 
Feb. 7, 1924, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—Clarence 
Siebenthaler, secy., Dayton, O. Jan. 24, 
1924, Columbus, O. 

Oklahoma Nurserymen’s Association—W. 
E. Rey, secy., Oklahoma City. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
C. A. Tonneson, secy., Burton, Wash., Con- 
vention, July 17-19, Boise, Idaho. 

Pennsylvania Association of Nurserymen 
—Floyd S. Platt, secy., Morrisville, Pa. 

Rhode Island Nurserymen’s Association— 
H. H. deWildt, secy., 521 Elmwood Ave,, 
Providence, R. I. 

Southwestern Nurserymen’s Association— 
Thomas B. Foster, secy., Denton, Tex. Sept. 
19-20, 1923, Dallas, Tex. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association—O. 
W. Fraser, secy., Birmingham, Ala. Sept. 
5-6, 1923, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association— 
Prof. G. M. Bentley, secy., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Western Nurserymen’s Association — 
George W. Holsinger, secy., Rosedale, Kan. 
Jan. 23-24, 1924, Kansas City, Mo. 

Western Canada Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion—T. A. Torgeson, secy., Estevan, Sask., 
Canada. 








Headquarters for Dewberry Plants 


CAN ALSO SUPPLY STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS, ASPARAGUS ROOTS AND 
GRAPE VINES. 


V.R. ALLEN, SEAFORD, DEL. 








Landscape Photographs 


Every Landscapeman shuuld use our photos 
when soliciting landscape orders. Our views 
are good and are doing fine for many nursery 
irms. Start now using them. 

Write for our numbered circular. 


B. F. Conigisky, 227 N. Adams St., Peoria. Ill 
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Berberry Thunbergii Seedlings 


(Largest grower in the world of) 





Quality Stock at Quantity Prices 
Ampelopsis Veitchii Seedlings Englemannii Seedlings 
Ibota Privet Seedlings 


GENERAL LINE OF FRUIT AND ORNAMENTALS 
Let Us Quote on Your Wants 


C. E. Wilson & Company “SE cur 


COLORED "PHOTOGRAPHS 


or HAND PAINTS 


Plate Books, Circulars, Catalogues 
And Printed Forms 


Rochester Lithographing Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


























APPLE SEEDLINGS: All Grades 
Japan and French Pear Seedlings 


Our seedlings will be late dug and well 
matured. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


M. L. TAYLOR, Perry, Kansas 



























LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO.,, 
DERRY, N. H. 


—_~ 
ll 








CLOSING TIME: _ acverresemenrs 





AMERICAN AMERICAN NURSERY 
NURSERYMAN TRADE BULLETIN 
First Forms: - 23rdeachmonth First Ferms: - 8th each menth 


Last Forms- - 25th each month | Last Forms: - 10theach month | 
If proofs are wanted, copy should be in hand previous to above dates. 


American Fruits Pub’g. Co., P. 0. Box 124, Reehester, N. Y. 


PLAIN and PRINTED 


LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
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Twice-a-menth 
Nursery Trade Publicity 
On the ist and the 16th 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 





Make Yearly Contracts Now 
For Trade Publicity in 


American Nurseryman 
American Nursery Trade Bulletin 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN should be 
regularly on your desk. A business aid. 








When writing to advertisers just mention 


American Nurseryman. 


Bristling with exclusive trade news. Ab- 
solutely independent. NOT OWNED BY 
NURSERYMEN. 
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Growth of Trade Ethics 
By M. Q. McDonald 

(Continued from August Nurseryman) 

The editor of one of our trade papers has 
said that we have no more need of a 
briber in American business than we have 
need of a skunk in an American parlor. 

It took courage to lead the way in this 
reform. For a year or so we were re- 
garded as commercial lepers. Perhaps 
some of us thought that our industry was 
the only one afflicted with this cancer. I 
knew better. I have seen graft uncovered 
in the shipping industry, involving in one 
case an overcharge of sixty per cent on 
$400,000 by reason of the alleged necessity 
of giving gratuities to captains and stew- 
ards. It resulted in the payment of 28 
cents per pound for bologna when it was 
selling at 18 cents in the open market. It 
caused the payment of 5 cents per pound 
on glue sold to a manufacturer using as 
much as 300,000 pounds per annum. A dye 
house paid during three years the amounts, 
in round figures, of $110,000; $115,000; and 
$172,000. The superintendent of a textile 
mill owned a twin-six Packard, an apart- 
ment house, an improved farm and bank 
accounts in several cities. In that case it 
was testified that there was always one 
barrel of good soap in every lot. It was 
shipped for the benefit of the chemist who 
conscientiously called for samples. The 
good barrel was distinguished by a tack 
or a nail in the bung. Only yesterday I 
received a printed report of a meeting of 
an association in a line of industry indi- 
rectly affiliated with your own. One of 
the speakers said: 

“You know the most serious trade abuse 
in our industry is commercial bribery. You 
know what it means. It matters not 
whether the buyer receives an article of 
value direct or through some _ indirect 
means. The so-called premium catalog, 
premium lists, premium coupon or certi- 
ficate, are all intended to influence the 
buyer who is not the ultimate consumer. 
The ultimate consumer is the person or 
persons who pay for the goods.” 

In considering the bribery evil, don’t be 
afraid to admit that it exists. It either 
does, or doesn’t. Don’t call bribes “Re- 
bates.” If you do, the Department of Jus- 
tice will think that you are talking about 
price cutting and you will have to do the 
explaining. 

The frequent attempts to palliate the 
offense by the corrupt use of honest names 
brings to mind the words of the judge, who, 
condemning another form of business dis- 
honesty, said that it was conceived in sin 
and brought forth in iniquity; that wrong 
attended at its birth and fraud stood spon- 
sor at its christening, imposing a name to 
which it yas not entitled, and which it had 
no right to bear. 

When an industry, afflicted with this 
evil, does not grasp the first opportunity 
to be rid of it, it is hard to believe that it 
reflects anything less than unabashed and 
criminal dishonesty. 

I do not suppose that the Nursery indus- 
try is much different in this country than 
in England. A very substantial number 
of Nurserymen in that country belong to 
an organization whose sole work is the 
elimination of the graft evil. We all know 
that Maryland has a statute aimed speci- 
fically at graft in the Nursery business. I 
don’t suppose that the State of Maryland 
owes the industry an apology unless it is 
for failing to make the law applicable to 
all industries. So far as we are concerned 
‘we will support your plea to have the law 
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Practical Questions For Nurserymen’s Consideration 


The following questions have been prepared by Secretary Deming for presentation 
to the Northern Nut Growers’ Association ‘1 annual convention in Washington, D. C., 


September 26-28. 


1. What can be done by the Association to interest business men in planting orch- 
ards of nut trees to corroborate our own confidence and experience that they can be 


made to produce profitable crops? 


2. Just what varieties of nut trees shall we recommend for planting for profit, in 
what sections of the country and by what methods? 

3. Just what results can we point to as evidence of our faith that nut trees can 
be made to produce profitable crops in those parts of our country to which our efforts 


are naturally limited? 


4. Are we really learning anything under present conditions leading to the estab- 
lishment of commercial nut culture in the northern states? 

5. How can the business man and producer be brought into contact with the genius 
and experimenter and arrive at the point of action at which a nut orchard will evolve? 

6. Is there anyone who will volunteer to assist the secretary, with time or money, 
in an attempt to reach the business man with inducements to plant nut orchards for 


production? 


7. Will any expert in nut growing volunteer to advise business men who will under- 
take to make nut tree plantings for production, and agree to give the management of 


the planting general supervision? 


8. Why should not the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, with its staff of nut experts, 
consent to advise and supervise the planting of nut orchards in the North by busi- 
ness men for the commercial production of nuts? 

9. Are we not ready now at Washington—with our list of named varieties of nuts 
suited to northern planting, and with our accredited list of nurserymen to supply the 
propagated trees, to endeavor earnestly, by advocating planting of nut orchards in the 
northern states (under conditions probably suitable), to map out a plan for directly 
interesting land owners, business men and producers, to establish nut orchards for 


profit on a commercial basis? 


10. Are there five members of this Association brave enough to volunteer to con- 
sider these questions earnestly, present a plan of procedure and pledge their time 
and effort to start Commercial Nut Orcharding in the Northern United States? 


11. Will the nut nurserymen inform 


the meeting what supply of grafted trees 


there will be to meet a rapidly growing demand? 
12. Will the nut nurserymen also give us some account of the principal plantings of 
nut trees now in existence in the North and the results so far? Will any members 


having knowledge of any considerable nut 


plantings, possibly capable of producing 


results, or already producing, please tell us what they know? 





so broadened as to include our own pro- 
ducts and all others. 

If you undertake any work along this 
line, your attitude when on the firing line 
will be more than interesting to many 
other industries that would follow suit if 
they only had the courage. Some will no 
doubt wish weakly to surrender or to take 
refuge behind the plea that others do it; 
that business is business; that business is 
war and war is hell anyway. Others, (and 
these men although they may not be the 
wealthiest, are the moral backbone of the 
entire business world) will promptly pre- 
pare to fight for the right to do an honest 
business. They realize the value of united 
effort, but they do not wait for “George” to 
do it. 

It is a serious business problem, but is it 
possible that a group of serious, essen- 
tially honest, upstanding business men such 
as you have in this organization will lay 
down and say it can’t be done? I, for one, 
do not believe it. It can be done and you 
will do it. ST 

Making Names Mean Something 

The American Association of Nurserymen 
has undertaken a very good piece of work. 
It purposes to standardize the names of 
flowers and shrubs. 

There exists a great deal of confusion 
over the common names of wild flowers. A 
plant in New England may be known by 
quite another name in the Middle West. 
What northerners call the rhododendron is 
the laurel in the South and the laurel of 
science is the rhododendron. But this con- 
fusion is nothing compared with that among 
domesticated plants. There are, for ex- 
ample, 2,000 names for roses, and no Nur- 
seryman can be sure that a!l the names he 
uses are correct. 

Standardized names for plants would 
mean something more than a trade con- 
venience. It would help to make the lan- 
guage of the land an exact one.—Toledo, O., 
Blade. 


Plenty of Fruit Again This Year 

There will be plenty of fruit on the mar- 
ket this year and those who are planning a 
family budget will do well to make pro- 
vision for a barrel of apples and a fair sup- 
ply of preserves and jelly next fall. Last 
year there was so much fruit in this state 
that some of it was wasted for lack of suffi- 
cient market demand. This year there will 
be a less abundant supply and yet plenty 


of everything to supply family needs. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 


New York Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets, this state will produce four-fifths as 
many apples, two-thirds as many peaches, 
one-half as many pears, and six-sevenths 
as many plums, four-fifths as many quinces 
sun, There will also be about three-fourths 
as many plums, four-fifths as many quinces 
and nint-tenths as many cherries as last 
year. Taking into consideration the large 
fruit crops in the surrounding states, it ap- 
pears that there will be this year conider- 
ably more than the usual supply of fruit 
and nearly as much as can ordinarily be 
marketed. 

In comparison with last year, there will 
be fewer early apples, but many more 
Baldwins, the best known and standard 
winter variety. In the case of peaches, 
there will be a fairly large supply of the 
early kind’s product in this state but not 
so many late peaches.—N. Y. State Dept. 
Farms and Markets. 


Orchardists in sections of Illinois com- 
plain that apple blotch has been carried on 
Nursery stock. 


The Rose Hill Nurseries, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., will be moved by Henry A. Siebrecht 
to another location and the old 30 acres 
will be subdivided for residence purposes. 


Wis 
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E. P. BERNARDIN 


Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 
Parsons, Kansas 
Established 1870 


HEADQUARTERS for Early Harvest 
B. B. root grown. 
SPECIALIZES IN 

AMOOR RIVER NORTH PRIVET. 

BUNGEI CATALPA. 

BIOTAS. Best evergreens for the 
great southwest 

SHADE TREES. Large stock, all 
$1zes. 

ORNAMENTALS. Grown for land- 
scape work. 


Cc a licited 
orr p 








NURSERY 


&® Headquarters For 







SMALL FRUIT PLANTS and 
LINING OUT STOCK 


Strawberries Hardwood Cuttings 
Raspberries Iris Mulberries 
Dewberries Sage 

Blackberries Horseradish 
Elderberries Asparagus 

Currants Khubarb 
Gooseberries Barberry ~ pa 
Grape Vines Althea Seedling 
Privet Spirea Calycanthus Seedling 


Hydrangea P. G. Layers Russian Olive Seedlings 
Our list quetes lowest prices 


W N. Scarff & Sons, New Carlisle, O. 











THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI NURSERIES 


Established 1890 


Fredonia, N. Y. 


We offer Grape Vines, Currants, and 
Gooseberries in all varieties and grades 


Grown by SCHIFFERLI in “The 
Famous Chautauqua County Grape 
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Belt.” 
Enough Said 
Write For Prices | 
Woodlawn Nurseries 


PEACH PITS 


We offer 800 bags 1922 Pits 
$5.00 per 100 Ibs. 
F.O.B. Rochester 


Write for sample 


ALLEN L. WOOD 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Budded Roses - Fruit Trees 


Barberry and Privet, two year stock. 
Good stuff. Ask for our prices on any 
of the above. When in Newark, call 
on us. 


Silver Hill Nursery 
Charles E. Kelley, Prop. 


Newark, New York State 





GRAPE VINES 


A SPECIALTY 
ALSO 
CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES 


Best Yartetieos. Well rooted. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


T.S. HUBBARD CO., rreponu, 8. ¥. 


If you missed getting your adv. in the 
current issue of American Nurseryman send 
your copy for the mid-month AMERICAN 
NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN. 


FOR SALE 


Berberry Thunbergii, 2 and 3 yr. 

Cal. Privet, all sizes. 

Apple, good assortment, 2 and 3 yr. 

Also Rose, Ampelopis, Veitchii, 
Peaches, Pear, Plum, Asparagus, 
Strawberry, Currants and Ornamental 
Stock. 

Write for price and stock wanted. 


Rockfall Nursery Co., 


ROCKFALL, CONN, 


























Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
— with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspordence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 

American Landscape School, © ?-F Newark, New York 
















QUERCUS PALUSTRIS 
(Pin Oak) 


FRAXINUS AMERICANA 
(White Ash) 


POPULUS NIGRA FASTIGIATA 
(Lombardy Poplar) 


ULMUS MONUMENTALIS 
(Cornish Elm) 
Ask for our prices before ordering 


AUDUBON NURSERY 


H. VERZAAL, General Manager 


WILMINGTON, P. 0. Box275 N. C, 











THIS SPACE 


$2.50 Per Month Unter Yeorty 





TRADE BULLETIN. ssn Centsa Week. 
OneMonth : $2.80 in both. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Everbearing and standard varieties. 
We grow 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 annuel- 
ly on new grounds. Raspberry plants 
and blackberry plants. 1,000,000 as- 


yaragus plants; best that is possible to 
Including pebtication | in beth AMERICAN ee 100.000 Mesassaiian” Concord 





NURSERYMAN and AMERICAN NURSERY | erape vines. Write ter priess. 


F. W. DIXON, HOLTON, KANSAS. 











ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb stock of extra select varie- 
tiles. Send for illustrated descriptive 
wholesale catalog. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS, Reno Rosenfield, Owner 


77nd St. & Bedford Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 











Lining Out Stock sna’ Shruns 
Write NOW and make sure of your list. 


HILL TOP NURSERY, C4SsTowN. 











FOR SALE: six or eight thousand 
BUDDED PEACH TREES 
Eight Varieties 


TH COVE NURSERY, 


F. B. LINN, LOUISIANA, MO, 














RELIASLE PECAN TREES 

We offer selected Pecan Trees, pro- 
duced by improved methods of care- 
ful bud selection which insure profit- 
able results for_the planter. All stand- 
ard varieties. Make your reservations 
now. We grow other nursery stock, 
especially good budded and grafted 
Rose Bushes. 


Summit Nurseries, Monticello, Florida 








GLASS CLOTH 


A transparent waterproof fabric as omistent 
as glass for hotbeds, cold frames, etc., r sq. 
yd., 35e; 25 yds. at S2e; 50 yds. at Sie, 100 yds. 
at ‘29c. Let us figure on your larger orders. 
For parcel post add Sc per yd. to above prices. 

Try it out now and be con 


PEACH SEED 


Several hundred bushels from ree 
1922. We offer these at 10c oer pours 

while they last, sacked and 

here. There will be no seed Serth . e. 
ing from crop 1923. 

VALDESIAN NURSERIES, BOSTIC- N. C. 


TREE SEEDS 


Send for catalog listi Tree, Shrub, 
Perennial and ate my Collect- 
ed from all parts o world. 


CONYERS «. FLEU, JR. 
6628 Ross St., Germantown, Philadelphia 











Turner Bros., Bladen, Neb. 
WANTED THIS SPACE  Y ee 
About 1,000 Divisions of $2 50 P M th Under Yearly Seedlings and transplants. 
PEONY : er Mion Contreet Write for our price list. 


Officinalis Rubra 
HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 
Shenandoah, lowa 


Under less than yearly term: 
$2.80 Per Month 

















THE SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 
Est. 1871 
SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA. 








a 


























is accomplishing much for the Nursery Trade. 


The American Association of Nurserymen | 
Practical Departments and Active Committees are at work. 
Are YOU a MEMBER? Write CHARLES SIZEMORE, Sec’y, LOUISIANA, MO., for full particulars. 


beratseste Normal 
| rican” \ssoc hon ? Nurse 








See Nemal | 
BRINGERS Y¥ BOUNT tt 
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Federal Horticultural Board Doing Its Duty 


In publishing a 35-page circular list of 
pests collected from imported plant pro- 
ducts from Jan. to Dec., 1922, inclusive, 
the Federal Horticultural Board says: 

“The long list of insects which follows 
forcibly emphasizes the danger which at- 
tends the introduction of plants and plant 
products and the importance of protecting 
American horticultural interests from these 
pests, many of which at the present time 
are not known to occur in the United States. 
No less than 123 recognized species of scale 
insects, not including many which could 
be placed generically, were intercepted on 
incoming plants and fruits. Thirty known 
species of ants were taken either on ship- 
ments of plants or plant products, or on 
ships arriving at various ports of entry. 
As in the case of scale insects, there were 
a number which could not be identified be- 
yond the genus. The same condition applies 
to other important groups of insects. 


MISCELLANEOUS INSECTS 
“Nests of sorrel cutworm, Acronycta rumi 
cis, were intercepted on five shipments of 
fruit and rose stocks from France, and 156 
nests of the white tree pierid, Aporia cra- 
taegi, were taken on shipments of fruit and 
rose stocks from the same country. Neither 
of these insects is known to be established 
in the United States. European literature 
reports the former to be an omniverous 
feeder, attacking the foliage of strawberries, 
hops, and various shrubs and trees. The 
latter is also credited to be a general feeder, 
attacking the foliage of fruit trees, wild 
rosaceous plants, and deciduous shade trees. 
The brown-tail moth, Euproctis chrysor- 
rhoea, arrived with two shipments of fruit 
stocks from France, and Emphytus cinctus 
was taken on shipments of manetti stocks 
from England, France, Holland, and Ire- 
land. Pear trees from Japan were infested 
with the oriental fruit moth, Laspeyresia 
molesta, and apple trees from New Zealand 
exhibited larvae of L. pomonella, both lots 
intercepted with passengers’ baggage. Egg 
masses of the European lackey moth, Mal 
acosoma neustria, accompanied plants from 
France. The larvae of this insect are re- 
ported to strip infested trees of foliage and 
attack fruit and ornamental trees. 
“Commercial shipments of Hungarian 
broom corn arrived in New York infested 
with larvae of the European corn borer, 
Pyrausta nubilalis, and one mail consign- 
ment of broom corn samples, posted in 
France, containing larvae reached Indiana. 
“Cottonseed from Brazil in the possession 
of a passenger arriving at Baltimore was 
found to be infested with larvae of the pink 
bollworm, Pectinophora gossypiella. This 
was a very fortunate interception, since 
the owner proposed to carry the seed to 
Mississippi. This insect was also found in 
New York in cotton and cotton waste used 
as packing around souvenirs by a passenger 
from St. Kitts. In addition to the instances 
referred to, infested seed was received from 
Egypt, Porto Rico, and the British West 
Indies, and cotton bolls from Hawaii. 
“Narcissus bulbs from France and Holland 
‘were infested with the narcissus fly, Mero- 
don equestris, and larvae of the lesser 
bulb fly, Eumerus strigatus, were quite 
abundant in the same type of bulbs from 
Holland, one bulb revealing 77 maggots. 
Larvae of a wireworm, Corymbites aeneus, 
were also taken in Holland-grown narcissus 
bulbs. As in former years, the -bulb mite, , 
Rhizoglyphus hyacinthi, was present on’ a 
great variety of bulbs from practically -all 


countries exporting to the Uuited States. 
Iris rhizomes from England, Holland, and 
France were found to be infested with 
Annuraphis tulipae, and another aphid, 
Micromyzus tulipaella, was present on iris 
from England. The European earwig, Forfi- 
cula auricularia, was also present with ship- 
ments of iris from France and miscellaneous 
bulbs from Holland. 

“The citrus black fly, Aleurocanthus wo- 
glumi, was intercepted on foliage of plants 
on 13 occasions, arriving either as ships’ 
stores or passengers’ baggage from Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Nassau, Bahama Islands, and 
the wooly white fly, Aleurothrixus howardi, 
was taken 5 times on citrus foliage from 
Cuba, and once on banana from Porto Rico. 
Cardin’s white fiy, Aleurodicus cardini, 
arrived on guava leaves from Cuba. Li- 
thraea caustica from Chili was infested 
with Aleuroparadoxus punctatus, and citrus 
foliage from Porto Rico bore pupae of 
Aleurothrixus floccosa. 

Commercial plant material entering un- 
der special permit for propagating pur- 
poses and passing through the Washington, 
D. C., inspection house, has in the main 
been free of new or dangerous diseases. 
A botrytis is very common on herbaceous 
material and on roses. Development of 
this widespread fungus largely results from 
poor packing and heating or other unfavor- 
able conditions during shipment. Fruit and 
rose stock continue to be uniformly infected 
with crown gall. Diseased plants in one 
shipment inspected in Illinois amounted to 
30 or 40 per cent. 


American Rose Society 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the American Rose Society, at City Club, 
New York, there were present F. L. Atkins, 
acting president; J. Horace McFarland, edi- 
tor; Samuel S. Pennock, Robert Simpson. 
George H. Peterson, Thomas Roland, Jos. 
J. Lane, chairman membership com.; Rob- 
ert Pyle, secretary. 

The members of the committee, as a 
Dr. Edmund M. Mills, and in honor of his 
token of their esteem for their associate, 
seventy-fifth anniversary, moved to request 
him to name his choice of seventy-five roses 
for presentation by the executive commit- 
tee for planting in the newly established 
Edmund M. Mills Public Rose Garden in 
Thornden Park, Syracuse. 

Considerable discussion without decision 
followed regarding the wisdom of raising 
the dues from the present rate of $3 per 
year to $5 per year, and the life member- 
ship from $50 to $100. Alternative propo- 
sitions were submitted, and it was decided 
to offer a special rate for the remainder of 
1923 and the entire year of 1924 for $5, 
which would entitle those who join to the 
publications of both years in full. 

The proposals which were received from 
a meeting held earier in the day by the com- 
mittee on commercial cut roses, were all 
approved as follows: 

(a) With regard to increasing the dues 
for those in the trade so that a part of the 
sum thus paid in might be set aside for use 
of the committee which will be in charge 
of rose shows, and 

Second, that the scale of points for dis- 
plays of cut roses be revised as follows: 
Quality of bloom, formerly 40 points, now 
60 points; artistic arrangement and effect. 
formerly 40 points, now 30 points; variety, 
formerly 20 points, now 10 points. ; 
-.(b) That rule 4 of the Rules and Regu- 
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lations of the American Rose Society, as 
printed on page 20 of the first preliminary 
plant schedule of the Sixth National Flower 
Show, Cleveland, Ohio, for 1924, be repealed 
so that this reference to pinching should be 
entirely eliminated; and further (c) that 
rule now reading that “no gold medal is to 
be awarded to any rose scoring less than 
95 points,” be changed to read “90 points.” 

Plans are made for holding the annual 
meeting of the American Rose Society on 
September 20th, at the Nursery of Bobbink 
& Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland as chairman, George H. Peterson 
and Robert Simpson were appointed a com- 
mittee to submit nominations for officers to 
be elected at the annual meeting, with in- 
structions that such nominations should be 
sent to members, together with proposed 
constitutional changes in ample time to 
give all the opportunity to vote by proxy if 
unable to attend in person. 

A committee was appointed to recommend 
a budget for 1924. $150 was authorized for 
use of the membership committee in the 
near future. 

The total membership of the Society was 
reported to have gone above the three thous- 
and members mark for the first time in its 
history. 

The treasurer reported a balance on hand 
of $1,732.67, from which should be deducted 
the item of bills payable in excess of $1,000. 
Also in membership fund an uninvested bal- 
ance of $1,196.12. 

Announcement was made that permission 
had been finally secured from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to proceed with the 
plans for the distribution of the Mary Wal- 
lace Rose, and the commitee in charge was 
authorized to proceed to enlist the firms of 
all rose growers or rose distribtuors who 
were interested in order to negotiate with 
them for the equitable distribution of this 
stock. In the meanwhile it is expected that 
members of the trade who are interested 
will at once send to the secretary for full 
information regarding the terms of distribu- 
tion. 

ROBERT PYLE, Sec’y. 


Uniform Tag Value Questioned 

Uniform tags, and uniform laws are a 
Utopia for which many are longing, and 
few striving. Permit me to say that in my 
judgment the size of our nation, the variety 
of its plant life. and its varied interests 
make it exceedingly doubtful if pests can 
ever be controlled by uniform rules, or men 
who are charged with their control, work 
under a uniform system. 

Then from our point of view, we have a 
strength in 48 different ways of escape, that 
is much easier and quicker to modify at 
some point, than if national, or even a large 
group of states had to be collectively con- 
sulted. At any rate, uniform regulation is 
not a one-sided question.—J. Edward Moon, 
Chn., A. A. N. Legislation Committee. 





Tree Planting Week 


The growing of more fruit trees is a part 
of the general campaign for live-at-home 
farming—a means of supplying for home 
consumption that important part of the fam- 
ily diet which short money-crops and high 
freight rates are making, annually, more 
and more impossible to secure from faraway 
shipping centers. “But,” says the board of 
agriculture’s general bulletin, “the primary 
purpose of a tree planting week is not so 
much to increase commercial orchard plant- 
ing as to endeavor to induce every home 
owner to grow enough fruit for family use 
and plant a few shrubs and flowers about 
the home. Fruits are a food necessary for 
the health of the family. A little time spent 
in planting trees and: shrubs will be re- 
turned in happiness manyfold.” 


Crow’s* Nursery, Gilroy, Cal., report a 
shortage of stock in some lines on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Business has been heavy. 
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“How to Grow Roses” 


14th EDITION 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 

PRACTICAL — UP-TO-DATE 

COMPLETE 
| By Robert Pyle, President American Rose Society 
There are 25 pages devoted to selections by experts, 
amateur and professional, from Maine to California. 
This book is considered by many to be one of the 
most complete works on Rose Growing yet published: 
a practical beok that you can rely on to help you in 
| successfully growing the Queen of Flowers. 

It tells Where, When and How to Plant 
| and contains instructions on 
| Fertilizers, Insecticides, Planting, Pruning, 
| Mulching, and Winter Protection 
| together with a most valuable 
| Calendar of Operations 
and a list of 
444 Roses, Tested and Classified 
| in addition to much other instructive and interesting 
information: all of which is presented in clear, sim- 
ple, and concise form. 
130 Instructive illustrations; 16 Full 
Pages in Color. 


PRICE, $1.50 Special quantity prices. 
The Conard, Jones Co. 





| 
| WEST GROVE, PA. 








To The Trade Only 


We grow and sell a general as- 
sortment of nursery stock. Strong 
on Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum and 
Prune, Fruit Tree Seedlings, 
Small Fruit Plants, and Portland 
Roses. 





Advance Price List now ready. 
If you do not have it, write and it 
will be mailed promptly. 


Remember we are 


Headquarters for Nursery Supplies 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE NURSERY Co, 


$71 SANDY BOULEVARD, PORTLAND, OREGON 














TREE SEEDS 


Of highest quality and in 
great variety. As some 
items will be limited we urge 
your prompt contract order. 
Catalog and price-list gladly 
sent on request. Our ever in- 
creasing clientele bespeaks 
our well-earned reputation. 


| 
| 


Not Price 











. 


Re, 
But Quality 


T. SAKATA & CO. 


| 20 E. Jackson Boulevard 
| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Home office: SAKAI-CHO. e Par' 
YOKOHAMA, TAPAR ~ 











FRUIT 


Have a few Standard and Dwarf Pear and 
Quince to offer. 


SHADE TREES 


Large stock of Sugar Maples, 2) to 4 inches. 
Nice block of transplanted American Elm 
14 to 3 inches. 


Shrubs and Perennial Plants 


Genera! Assortment. 


W.B. COLE, Painesville, Ohio 
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Mount Arbor Nurseries 


E. S. Welch, President 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


A complete line of general nurs- 
ery stock for the wholesale trade. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
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PEACH BUDS 


NOW READY 


Good Assortment In- 
cluding Rochester. 





PENNSYLVANIA NURSERY ‘CO. 
GIRARD, Erie Co., PENN. 



































‘aT insure fully 


ACK your Parcel Post Shipments 


securely — for protection. 
clearly--for delivery. 


Mark 
Insure fully— 


against loss by accident, breakage, theft 
and risks of transportation. 


Tear out a coupon from 


a North 


America Coupon Book. Enclose with 


your package. 


Entry on stub is your 


shipping record. Claims settled promptly. 
Insurance Company of 
is North America 






MAKING 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
SHIPPING 


SS SSS Gee eee 4S 44444 2S 4S SSS SSS SSS SEES SEE EEE SESS OSE 


Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. Dept. Q-9 


SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 








GURERG cncccovecctccccescsssucceccocccnsensocveccossecenesssagessssousausetbestes — 
Siccitaiin, Clee oontwnrnmrncensnenprenvaptenternmnnpinnaanines 
ee coccceup 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance. 





Peach Pits 


1923 Crop 
7-8 M. to bu. 


Management, 25 Years Experience 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Hickory, North Carolina 











CONTRACT NOW 
For next season’s Everbearing Straw- 
berry Plants. None better at any price, 
none so good at my contract price. Our 
stock is true to name, unmixed, healthy 
and bred for vigor and productiveness. 
Entirely sold out on plants for present 





delivery. 
CURTIS BE. BOWMAN, Greenwoed, Del. 











A NEW BOOK! | 
NUT GROWING 


By Robert T. Morris 


The latest and only up to date book 
on the newest and one of the most im- 
portant branches of Horticulture, giv- 
ing a broad survey of a rapidly grow- 
ing industry. Detailed explanation of 
successful methods of propagation and 
the new process of grafting with the 
use of paraffin; ilustrated. 


An invaluable work for all nut grow- 
ers. 
Price $2.65, Postpaid 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G. CO. 


39 State St., BOX 124, Rochester, N. Y. 
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CALIFORNIA NURSERYMEN IN CONVENTION 





Preliminary report of the 21st annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen was made in the August issuc 
of the American Nurseryman. The ad- 
dresses by J. A. Jensen, Boise, Idaho, and 
Prof. F. R. Bennett, University of Idaho, on 
landscape work, were of a high order, as 
was also the report by Howard Evarts 
Weed, Beaverton, Ore., chairman of the 
landscape committee. Mrs. Carl E. Wight 
of Kimberly, Idaho, and May S. Burglehaus, 
Sumner, Wash., spoke on landscaping. 


In his annual address, President Charles 
T. Hawkes, Caldwell, Idaho, said: 


“The matter of education has ever been 
one of the prime upbuilding forces of the as- 
sociation and, no doubt, will continue to be 
so. It has been decreed than one should 
learn daily as long as he lives; in other 
words, as long as one learns, he is alive, 
and when he stops learning, he is already 
moribund. Here in these meetings we 
should learn better business methods and 
better ways of growing and delivering our 
stock. Patient educational measures are 
our only weapon, the only fulcrum we have 
wherewith to raise the standard. We are 
indeed the inheritors of the tried wisdom 
of the past and should use it to the greatest 
advantage, not alone among ourselves, but 
in educating the general public in lines of 
practical horticulture. The replacement 
evil became so great a danger a few years 
ago that the association wisely decided to 
advise every Nurseryman in its member- 
ship to place a statement on his order blanks 
that no replacement would be made if stock 
arrived in good condition. This was a step 
in advance; we have done well to curtail 
replacement, but now do we not need to 
educate, also? 

“There is a great deal of ignorance on 
the part of the public as to what consti- 
tutes a live tree or plant in the dormant 
stage, and this should be overcome by edu- 
cation ,in order that the valuable starchy 
content of a plant be not underestimated 
and the stock adjudged dead because ‘the 
roots were so brittle that they broke right 
off.’ Other misconceptions also prevail, 
which should be corrected by Nurserymen. 

“Salesmanship has been defined as ‘sell- 
ing goods at a profit.’ and the below-cost 
talk that we sometimes hear is bad on both 
sides. It is, indeed, a poor salesman who 
has to rely on price cutting in order to 
make sales, and a man who makes cheap- 
ness his chief stock in trade is likely to 
think in terms of cheapness of quality and 
to act in like manner, to the disadvantage 
of both buyer and seller. 

“When prices are established on the basis 
of the careful surveys made by our execu- 
tive secretary as to cost of production and 
supply and demand, sales should not be de- 
layed by prospective purchasers, looking 
for cheaper prices, if this correctly ascer- 
tained price is consistently quoted the last 
day of the season the same as the first. 
This course of procedure is strongly recom- 
mended to all members of this association 
and to Nurserymen who are not members, 
for the successful salesman will always 
close the deal when he satisfies the buyer 
that the price is right, which is as it should 
be, rather than to leave the whole matter 
of price cutting to chance, or to cut below 
another’s price. The latter practice is the 
thing that causes the public to hesitate and 
to discount the statements of the salesman 
as to values. 

“The matter of special sales at lower 


prices at special times, to stimulate trade, 
is attractive to some, but, when applied to 
Nursery stock, is of doubtful propriety. It 
is true that a dry goods man, or other mer- 
chant who does business the year around, 
sometimes puts on a special sale, at which 
time he offers goods at less than usual 
prices, prices that are less than the recog- 
nized market values. The sale is usually for 
a definite period, and the goods are purchas- 
ed, delivered and settled for at one and the 
same time. The transaction is then for- 
gotten. The Nurseryman cannot do this. 
For instance, a man places his order in De- 
cember for spring delivery, and his neighbor 
decides in February to buy some stock al- 
so. If he pays more or less for this stock 
than his friend across the road, who bought 
in December, pays for the same articles, 
there is an excellent chance for trouble 
when the delivery is made to each at the 
same time. 

“The Nurseryman doing this kind of busi- 
ness has brought a curse upon himself and, 
even if the delivery is made at the Nursery 
for the one and 500 miles away for the other, 
the results are the same. The trouble is 
that when these articles are sold at the 
cheaper price, the public, somehow, feels 
that that is the proper price for the season, 
and that the higher price is exorbitant and 
beyond reason, while it might rather have 
been—and probably was—the proper price, 
based on market values. It is hard to find 
a Nurseryman grown rich in these times. 
Again, the Nurseryman above referred to as 
having two prices, besides bringing down 
trouble on his own head, has frequently 
done great injury to a fellow Nurseryman, 
who, trying to earn an honest living for him- 
self and his family through diligence and 
earnest effort, does not see his way clear to 
sell at the cheaper price. 

“Such practice is giving a false impresion 
of market values and is not in keeping with 
our code of ethics. This matter admits of 
prolonged discussion, were we so minded. 
and covers ,also, the practice of some who 
sell at wholesale to the planter, or who only 
advertise to do so, and who are always 
looked on with suspicion. A writer in a 
British trade paper says of such, ‘The trade, 
and rightly so, is ready to boycott any mem- 
ber who ignores trade custom and sells at 
wholesale rates to the public. 

“During the year just passed, your presi- 
dent has recommended that the adopted 
code of ethics be printed occasionally on as- 
sociation literature, that we might not for- 
get it, which has been done. We are told 
that men, like children, need to be remind- 
ed rather than to be punished, and it 1s to 
be hoped that each of us will periodically 
check himself on his conformity or lack of 
conformity to these standards, with bene- 
ficial results. 

“The ‘cash with order’ or ‘part cash with 
order’ plan, recently espoused by a few, has 
been enthusiastically supported by many 
Nurserymen this year, and many order 
blanks are now being printed which provide 
a place to state the amount so paid in ad- 
vance; but this plan, to be even mildly suc- 
cessful, must become the general rule. This 
is also a matter of education for Nursery- 
men and public alike and, of necessity, takes 
some time to become perfect.” 





If you missed getting your adv. in the 
current issue of American Nurseryman send 
you copy for the mid-month AMERICAN 
NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN. 
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New Pennsylvania Director 

Charles H. Hadley, recently named by 
Secretary of Agriculture Frank P. Willits as 
the new director of the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Plant Industry, took immediate charge 
of the work of the bureau on the day of 
his appointment, July 23, 1923. 

Director Hadley is probably most widely 
known to agriculturists in Pennsylvania 
and in other parts of the country through 
his endeavors during the past three years 
as the federa! entomologist in charge of all 
field operations of the joint Japanese Beetle 
project in southeastern Pennsylvania and 
in New Jersey. Entering the federal serv- 
ice in April 1919 as a plant quarantine in- 
spector at Riverton, N. J., laboratory, later 
put in charge of the control work with 25 
to 30 men under his direction and in Oc- 
tober 1920 placed in complete charge of the 
project, his record of achievement in en- 
tomological work has been notable. 

By training and extensive experience 
with insect control problems in New York, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor Hadley is ideally fitted to 
head the state corps of experts whose duty 
it is to protect Keystone state farming 
against plant disease and insect invasions. 

He is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and 
has been a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomologists since 
1912. Other affiliations include Alpha Zeta, 
honorary agricultural society, and Sigma 
Xi, honorary scientific society. Among his 
most recent publications are: “The Japanese 
Beetle” (New Jersey Station circular), and 
“The Clover Leaf Weevil” (Cornell Experi- 
ment Station bulletin). Other scientific 
contributions include, “The Lesser Migra- 
tory Locust (Cornell); “Potato Insects” 
(Pennsylvania); “Arsenical Residues” (New 
Hampshire); “The Rhododendron Lace 
Bug,” “The 17-Year Locust in New York,” 
and “The Japanese Beetle Quarantine,” in 
various issues of the Journal of Economic 
Entomology. 


The Non-Warranty Clause 
(Continued from page 61) 
and service- and charges accordingly. At 
the cafeteri . 9»e waits.on himself. Each 
seems to have patrons. Maybe there is 
room for many methods. In the Nursery 
business, there are trade customs that 
have grown up througii years of experience 
and those trade customs, naturally, are 
very nearly the same in all countries. 
showing the same sort of experience and 
the same conditions, met in the same way. 
Policies that have been called for by con- 
ditions and justified by long experience, 
ought not to be changed except after care- 
ful consideration and the superiority of the 
proposed substitute clearly shown. 
X. 

Prof. Edward J. Wickson, of the horticul- 
tural department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, died July 16, aged 74 years. He was 


born in Rochester, N. Y. His writings are 
well known in the trade. 


The D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, IIl., be- 
lieves that the present shortage in ever- 
greens, especially in the larger grades will 
continue for three or four years. 


George D. Aiken, Putney, Vt., reporis 
strong demand for ornamentals. He is add- 
ing more acreage. 

The McKay Nursery Co., Madison, Wis.. 
has purchased a $50,000 factory: buildin 
at Waterloo, Wis., and converted it into u 
Nursery warehouse. It has a figépr space o° 
35,000 square feet. The company has don- 
a big business. 
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CHERRY 


TWO YEAR 


ONE YEAR 


We are now booking orders for fall 1923 and 
spring 1924. Please let us have your list of 
wants. 


W.C. REED & SON 


Vincennes, Indiana 


‘ 





J. H. Skinner & Co. 


Topeka, Kansas 


— WE OFFER — 

APPLE, CHERRY, PEACH, PLUM 
and KIEFFER PEAR TREES 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 
JAPAN PEAR SEEDLINGS 

Forest Tree Seedlings: 
BLACK LOCUST, HONEY LOCUST 
CATALPA SPECIOSA | 




















CAR LOT SHIPMENT 


For assorted car, write for prices 
or call at the Nursery and see 
our growing stock. 


SEVERAL MILLION 
LINING OUT STOCK 


Onarga Nursery Company 


CULTRA BROS., MGRS. 
Onarga, Illinois 
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CHERRY TREES 


Sweets on both mazzard and mahaleb 
stocks, one and two year. 


Sours on mahaleb stocks one and two 
year. 


Trees grown in a “cherry country” 
where both sours and sweets flourish. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


J. F. JONES, Lancaster, Pa. 
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RICE BROTHERS CO. 


GENEVA, N. Y. 





_ A General Surplus on 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses 


WRITE FOR PRICES 











ROSES ROSES ROSES 


For Fall 1923 and Spring 1924 


We offer one of the Largest and Best Assort- 
ments of Field Grown Roses ever grown in Texas. 
We have an exceptionally large bunch of the fol- 


lowing kinds: 

Paul Neyron, Frau Karl Druschky, Gen. 
Gruss Ann Teplitz, Ulrich Brunner, Radiance, 
Radiance, American » Climbing American 
Beauty, K. A. Victoria, Capt. Christy. Also a gen- 
eral list of other varieties. 


Can supply several car loads of Heavy Two Year 
California Privet. 
Write for complete list and prices. 
YOUR SATISFACTION IS OUR SUCCESS 


Rosemont Nursery Co., Tyler, Texas 


























The Whole Subject of Nursery Trade Publicity 


By a system exclusively its own, this publishing company covers the American Nur- 


TRADE SENTIMENT 
A letter recently received from President 


sery Trade thoroughly. Advertisements intrusted to its care are published first in the Robert Pyle of the Conard & Jones Com- 


“American Nurseryman,” through which they reach subscribers, and then are published 
in the “American Nursery Trade Bulletin” through which they reach the remainder of 
The rate for advertisements covers the double service, on the Ist and 15th 


the trade. 
each month. Forms close on the 25th. 


BETTER THAN ANY TRADE DIRECTORY—Mailing Lists changed daily. 





American Nurserpman and American Nurserp Trade Bulletin 
ALL ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RUN IN BOTH PUBLICATIONS 
ABSOLUTELY COVERING THE TRADE 


FOR THOSE WHO DO NOT ALREADY KNOW 


USINESS Announcements in this Chief Exponent of the Trade reach the Nursery- 


pany says: “Your recent issue serves to 
reinforce a conviction that has been grow- 
ing with me that you are alive to the in- 
terests of the Nurserymen and sensitive to 
their needs. I want you to know that some 
of us appreciate the fact that we have a 
Trade Journal which may be counted upon 
to help boost the movements that are for 
the betterment of the Industry generally.” 

The D. Hill Nursery Company in a recent 
letter said: “I am more than ever convinced 
that the “American Nurseryman,” being an 
independent Trade Journal, is a_ logical 
medium which should be dominant in the 


men of every State in the Union. An absolutely independent publication. Edited 
by the Founder and Dean of Nursery Trade Journalism in America, it continues its 
pronounced lead in movements which have characterized trade progress for a quarter 


ofa century. Practically every important action on the part of Nursery organizations 


of the country, national, district and state, has been urged and foreshadowed in the 


| columns of the “American Nurseryman” for months or years beforehand. 


That is an unparalleled record. The proof is in print in the files of this journal, 


open to all. 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 38 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Advtg. $3.80 Inch CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE NURSERY TRADE Subn. $2.00 Year 
American Nureeryman Advts. are included in American Nursery Trade Bulletin Monthly 


Nursery Field.” 

“Your publication is doing a great work. 
We are all with you.”—John A. Young, 
President, Aurora (Illinois) Nurseries. 





Subecriptien: $2.00 per year, Three Years. 86.68 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. 
38 State St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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1872 


Offer our usual large 
assortment of 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses and 
9 Hedge Plants 
FOR FALL 1923 


Prices and variety list ready now. 


the Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries, inc. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 


1923 





EXCLUSIVELY 





Write for Trade List. 


THE WAYSIDE GARDENS COMPANY 


MENTOR, OHIO 





Wayside Gardens 


HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS 























WE SUGGEST RESERVATION OF ADVERTISING SPACE NOW 
FOR THE COMING ACTIVE MONTHS 


«. American Nurseryman . 


Chief Exponent ef the 
merican Nursery Trade 


Every Advertisement is repeated in the AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN, thus covering the Trade. 
See Schedule of Information on other page of this issue. Ought your two-inch card to be standing regularly in the 


“Directory of American Plant Propagators,” as in this issue. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


$5.00 per month for 2-inch space under yearly term. 























American Fruits Company’s Library Opportunities 
PRACTICAL BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE, NUT GROWING, NURSERY PRACTICE 


Any of the following books will be sent on receipt of price by AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G CO., 


123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


American Apple Orchard 


oe), SRR ore $1.90 
American Fruit Culturist 
By Jetm J. TGMEOR. .« . ovccssass 3.65 


American Fruit Farm—F. N. Thorpe 2.65 
American Grape Culture—Munson.. 2.65 
American Grape Growing and Wine 


Making—George Husmann ..... 2.15 
American Horticultural Manual 
By Budd-Hansen, two vols.... 3.30 


American Peach Orchard—Waugh.. 1.90 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants.. 2.15 
Bush Fruite—By F. W. Card........ 3.15 
California Fruits and How to Grow 
Them—E. J. Wickson, A. M.... 4.15 


Citrus Fruite—J. E. Coit........... 3.40 
Commercial Apple Industry of North 
MUL. cu cuesnen kos ¢00s oun eiee 3.65 
Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits 
MS Ne ae eee 6.20 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—Waugh......... 1.00 


Farm Bureau Movement—oO. M. Kile 2.15 
Fertilizers and Crops 

By Dr. L, L. Van Slyke......... 3.40 
Fertilizers—Edward B. Voorhees... 2.65 
Field Notes on Apple Culture 


eS me eS PP eee eee .90 
First Principles of Soil Fertility 

By Alfred Vivian............... 1.50 
Forests of N. Y. State—Recknagel.. 2.65 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions..... 2.75 
Fruit Garden—P. Barry............ 2.40 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing—Waugh 1.90 
Fruit Insects—Crosby............... 3.90 
Fumigation Methods ................ 1.90 


Gardening for Pleasure—Henderson. 2.15 
Gardening for Profit—Henderson.... 2.15 


Grape Growers Guide—Chorlton.... 1.65 
Grape Culturist—A. S. Fuller....... 2.15 
Greenhouse Construction—Taft.. .. 2.40 
Greenhouse Management—Tatft...... 2.40 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters....... 1.00 


Roses—How to Grow—Robert Pyle.. 1.50 
injurious Insects—F. L. Washburn.. 2.65 





! te of Economic Importance— 
EE ac die won Co URh beeen wae 2.15 

Insect Book—Dr. L. O. Howard..... 6.30 

Insects and Insecticides—Weed..... 2.15 


Insect Pests of Farm, Orchard and 
Garden—Sanderson and Peairs.. 4.65 

Insecticides and Fungicides........ 3.20 

Irrigation Farming—L. M. Wilcox... 2.40 


Irrigation for the Orchard—Stewart 1.75 
Land Drainage—Joseph H. Jeffrey.. 2.15 
Landscape Gardening — Downing’s 
Famous Work—10th Edition— 
Revised by Waugh............. 6.00 
Landscape Gardening— House and 
Garden’s Book of Gardens, 9!/2 x 


12/2, 400 Illustrations.......... 5.1. 
Landscape Gardening Kemp—Re- 

vised by F. A. Waugh.......... 2.15 
Landscape Gardening—Maynard..... 2.65 
Landscape Gardening—The Small 

Place—By Elsa Rehmann....... 3.65 
Landscape Gardening—Cridland..... 2.65 


Landscape Gardening— The Com- 
plete Garden—aAlbert D. Taylor. 6.15 

Landscape Gardening—O. C. Simonds 6.15 

Manual American Grape Growing— 


| Rall SEE Se 3.40 
Making Horticulture Pay—Kains.... 1.90 
Manual of Fruit Diseases—L. R 

Hessler, H. H. Whetzel......... 3.15 
Manual of Fruit Insects—M. V 

Slingerland, C. R. Crosby....... 3.90 


Manual of Gardening—L. H. Bailey. 3.40 
Manual Tropical and Sub-tropical 
Fruits—Popenoe ............... 3.90 
Manual of Tree Diseases—Rankin... 3.40 
Manual of Vegetable Garden Insects 
By Crosby & Leonard.......... 2.90 
Manures and Fertilizers—Wheeler.. 2.65 
Modern Fruit Marketing—Brown.... 1.90 
Modern Propagation Tree Fruits—.... 
a i a bs di atallonaie pen almle <b 1.65 
Nature’s Garden—Neltje Blanchan.. 6.30 
Nursery Manual—Dr. L. H. Bailey... 2.65 
Natural Style Landscaping—Waugh 2.65 
Nut Culturist—Andrew S. Fuller.... 2.15 
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